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THE SCHOLAR IN POLITICS. 


HE ‘‘scholar in polities” is a theme which has been 
frequently touched upon by men of letters, but has 
seldom received serious attention from the men who 

represent the practical side of public life. The subject 
has been treated by Wendell Phillips. by George William 
Curtis, and by others who have spoken from the side of 
culture. The other side has been imperfectly represented. 
Those whom we know as politicians have not been prodi- 
gal of invitations to educated men to join their ranks. 
There among them inclination to 
underrate college graduates as is met with among certain 
A peculiar importance, there- 


has been such an 
classes of business men. 
fere, attaches to the utterances of the Chief Executive 
of the Nation when he pleads for the presence of cultured 
men in public life. 

President Cleveland himself bears no college degree, 
and speaking as a public administrator, a man of affairs, 
‘rather than as a man of culture, he declares that ‘‘ there 
can be no sufficient reason for any space or distance be- 
tween the walks of the most classical education and the 
way that leads to political place.” One reason we have 
already pointed out: the absence of certain or sufficient 
rewards in political life. But this does not apply to those 
who abstain even from discharging the common duties of 
citizenship, who decline to attend cancuses or nominat- 
ing conventions, or even to exercise the right of suffrage. 
‘‘ Surely,” to quote the President, ‘‘ the splendid destiny 
which awaits a patriotic effort in behalf of our country 
will be sooner reached if the best of our thinkers and 
educated men shall deem it a solemn duty to citizenship 


to actively and practically engage in political affairs, and , 


if the force and power of their thought and learning shall 
be, willingly or unwillingly, acknowledged in party man- 
agement.” With this every thinking man will cordially 
agree, 

It naturally happens that the bull-necked, pugnacious 
man, strong in animal qualities, pushes his way to the 
front of publie life, while the purely intellectual man is 
shoved aside. Emerson could not have competed with 
John Kelly as a leader in New York politics. But the 
man of intellect alone is not the most widely useful citi- 


zen. The college graduate must be developed on all 
sides. He must refuse to be browbeaten or sneered 
down. He must have fighting blood enough to make his 


way and enforce his principles in the face of opposition. 
For the Ward politicians and the ‘‘ strikers” will not ab- 
to a newcomer simply because he represents 
thought and learning. Knowledge is not power unless 
knowledge can be made available. The college man has 
no especial claim to recognition until he makes his superi- 
ority felt among men. He must enter the caucus and the 
Ward room, and not merely by superior intellect, but by 
the foree of his personality, he must carry through his 
measures and secure the nomination of his candidates. 
Our political methods may be objectionable, but it is 
necessary to adopt those which are legitimate in order to 
enter political life, or to secure the best representation in 
legislation. We have no patience with those who pass 
by on the other side because care for the bleeding 
wounds of the body politic might soil their dainty fin- 
gers. We need college graduates, men of culture and 
learning and honor, in our political life. But for this it 
is necessary that our colleges shall turn out manly men, 
and not would-be aristocrats or pedants. They must be 
ready to go down into the arena and mingle in the fray, 
to prove themselves able to cope with the world, the 
flesh and the devil. They must be men of action as 
well as men of thought. 

There have been instances of this in New York, in 
Massachusetts, and in other States; and we think the 
respousibilities which await the scholar who would enter 
politics are becoming better understood. There are in- 
dications, as President Cleveland significantly said to the 
memorable gathering at Harvard, that ‘‘the education 
and conservatism of the land are to be hereafter more 
plainly heard in the expression of the popular will.” 


dicate 


BISMARCK AND THE ALPHABET. 
JRINCE BISMARCK has quite lately affirmed once 
more his dislike to the Latin letters, and this in a 
very characteristic way. The city authorities of Berlin 
sent to him an official publication. He acknowledged 
receipt of the work, but declared that he would not read 
it because it was printed in Roman type. The loss in 
this case will scarcely fall upon the city authorities, and 
the Prince might easily have shown a more princely 
courtesy. 

What seems to give a certain importance to the inci- 
dent, which is trivial enough in itself, is the impression 
Bismarck has made upon the world as avn eminently sensi- 
ble and practical statesman. It is surprising to find such 
a man, with broom in hand, busily engaged in sweeping 
out the Atlantic ; for the movement in favor of the Ro- 
ama alphabet in Germany is like the movement of an 


elemental force. The Gothic character is doomed, and 
for a very simple reason ; it is superfluous, and has no 
excuse for maintaining itself. It does not give anything 
that is not better given by the Roman character. The 
Greek alphabet, or the Russian alphabet, gives in a 
single character what can only be represented by a com- 
of but the 

It is not clear, nor graceful, nor beautiful ; it 


bination oman letters ; German is a mere 
travesty. 
saves no space and it ruins the eves. There is but one 
opinion among German men of science on this subject ; 
they all condemn the German characters. 

There were men who clung to the flint-and-steel long 
after the invention of matches. The old way is for such 
men the right way, not because it very often is right, 
but simply because it is old. The old way and long as- 
sociation and national feeling are on the side of the Ger- 
man letters; but all these same forees were in favor of 
Austria as the natural head of the German Empire, and 
Austria has been finally pushed out of Germany by Bis- 
marek. The German letters will undergo the fate of 
Austria, and in spite of Bismarck. 


THE ELECTIONS AND THE PRESIDENT. 

TIVNHERE can be no doubt that the results of the late 

elections are unfavorable to any pretensions which 
President Cleveland may entertain to a renomination at 
the hands of his party. In nearly every State he is held 
responsible for the disasters which have overtaken the 
Democracy ; and while the censure to which he is now 
exposed is very largely undeserved, the fact remains that 
the party leaders choose to regard him as guilty; and if 
present sigus count for anything, nothing that he may 
do will appease their wrath or reconcile them to his 
Their present demand is, practically, that 


’ 


re-election. 
he shall abandon his Civil Service policy, and ‘run’ 
the Government in the interest of the party; but even 
should he comply with this insistment, as he is not likely 
to do, the red-hot partisans who make it would find in 
the surrender no compensation for past misfortunes, and 
they would decline to run any risks for the future with a 
man at once so obstinate and so unstable. On the other 
hand, a capitulation to the spoilsmen would alienate the 
vast body of independent voters who hold the balance 
of power in the country, and so would make Mr. Cleve- 
land’s second candidacy, on that ground also, clearly 
inadvisable. 

One of the most striking of the many illustrations of 
the deep-rooted unpopularity of the President’s general 
policy with the ‘ workers” of his party “is afforded by 
the returns of the election in Missouri. In in- 
stance in that State where candidates for Congress 
indorsed the Administration their majorities were either 
obliterated or cut down to merely nominal figures. In 
one district, carried by the Democrats in 1880 by a ma- 
jority of 7,000, and in 1884 by one of 5,000, the Republi- 
can Congressman was elected, week before last, by 700. 
In some other States, where the results were scarcely less 
significant, the attitude of the Democracy on the Tariff 
Question operated, no doubt, to their disadvantage ; but 
the dominating influence in nearly every case was the 
party discontent with the course of the Administration in 
seeking honestly to carry out the pledges upon which it 
came into power. This, of course, speaks but poorly for 
the party, showing, as it does, its insincerity as to the vital 
question of elevating the publie service ; but, unfortun- 
ately, it is solely to the party as it is that Mr. Cleveland 
ean look for any future honors, and the absence of all 
real sympathy with its aims only makes it the more cer- 
tain, in the present low state of political morals, that his 
renomination is now out of the question. But this should 
not cause him much concern. If, dismissing all hope of 
a second term, he shall address himself with increased 
vigor of purpose to the work of placing the public ser- 
vice on a solid reform basis, and shall discharge his du- 
ties with sole reference to the public good, he will earn 
the sincere gratitude of all right-thinking citizens, and 
retire from office more truly honored than he ever could 
do, were he to hold his place for a lifetime by compro- 
mising his principles at the beck and call of party 


eve ty 


mercenaries. 


CIVIL AFFAIRS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
yo a year we have seen in New York a majority 

of the Board of Aldermen indicted for taking bribes, 
and certain members suffering imprisonment as punish- 
ment for their crimes; every member of the 
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education beyond these grades—should be made to under- 


| stand the character of the Government of the nation, of 


between a penitentiary and a State hotel. 


the State, and of the city. 
to the expenses attending the administration of public 
affairs. They should know the methods and principles of 
levying and collecting taxes. They should be taught that 


They should be instructed as 


not only does the Government owe them certain im- 
perative duties, but that they in their turn owe the Gov- 
ernment certain duties equally imperative. If they have 
rights, they have also corresponding duties. 
these duties which one should know is that of earning his 
own living, the first individual 
independence, and so is the first element in national 


Among 


which is item in his 
independence. Among them, also, should be named his 
contribution of to the necessary 

Government ; and, furthermore, his participation, through 
voting, in the actual administration of affairs. The allegi- 


ance he owes to a political party, and the right of bolting 


taxes expenses of the 


its nominations if unworthy, are considerations which 
should not be suffered to be neglected. 

In these questions all intelligent citizens are inter- 
ested, and their duties are evident to themselves. But 
thousands of citizens do not gain from the journals they 
read any adequate knowledge of the principles or me- 
thods of our political or municipal machinery. Possess- 
ing such knowledge, they may become somewhat more 
qualified than at present for the performance of the 
duties which devolve upon every American citizen. The 
public sehool should provide a foundation for an ac- 
quaintanee with the practical workings of our Govern- 
ment. We do not demand the impossible ; but we do 
demand that the public school, teaching the causes that 
contributed to the overthrow of former republics, should 
not neglect to remove the causes which the 
perpetuity of the Government of the United States. 


menace 


PRISON REFORM. 

TINHE meeting of the National Prison Association at 

Atlanta, Ga., last week, possessed more than ordi- 
nary interest to the friends of prison reform. One of the 
principal addresses was that of Rev. Dr. Haygood, de- 
nouncing the system of leasing convicts for hire, as prac- 
ticed in Georgia, which permits the lessees of convict 
labor to administer punishment to the criminals. This, 
the reverend speaker, who is the general agent of the 
Slater Fund, characterizes as venal, as a shirking of the 
duty of the State, and as an attempt to make a profit out 
of its convict labor. 

In the matter of prison reform, it is difficult to settle 
down upon that just medium which will avoid cruel 
severity on the one hand, and vet steer clear of so 
eoddling the prisoners that their condition inside the 
prison will be rather comfortable than it would 
While vindictiveness has ceased to be any 


more 
be outside. 
part of the motive on the part of the State in punishing 
convicts, and their reform has in an almost equal degree 
ceased to be hoped for, it is yet the average judgmext o 
those to whom prison-birds have never become profes- 
sional pets that a broad distinction should be maintained 
It is possible 
to so mitigate the cruelties of a State prison that in- 
carceration ceases to be a punishment, and to so guard 
against ‘‘ venality ” in prison management that the prison 
is maintained chiefly at the expense of the taxpayers. 
In Georgia the system has been practiced of distribut- 
ing the convicts, a very large proportion of whom are 
‘ail- 
roads, public works, plantations, or at whatever can be 
got for them to do. The tenor of Dr. Haygood’s address 
indicates that this has resulted in netting a larger return 
for their labor than can be got from convicts working 
within prison - walls. This is like the Irish system of 


colored, in gangs, under small guard, to work on 


| gradually increasing the degree of liberty allowed the 


Excise | 


Board arraigned for malfeasance ; the President of the | 


Department of Health removed by the Mayor; the In- 
spectors and Sealers of Weights and Measures détected in 
the theft of the city’s fees ; the Commissioner of Public 
Works tried and convicted for malfeasance. All these 
offenses, and more of a similar nature, have stained the 
annals of this city within a few months past. 


We have no new panacea for these municipal and civil | 


evils which promises to work an absolute and immediate 
cure. We venture, however, to suggest whether the 
public schools are doing all they might, and ought, to 
| remedy this condition of affairs. We do not believe that 
public education is a universal cure-all, but we do believe 
that our schools might give their pupils some conception 


prisoner until his imprisonment amounts to little more 
than a parole. It is certain that restraint of one’s liberty 
has in itself no reformatory tendencies, but rather tends 
to convert a great compact and crowded penitentiary 
into a university of crime. Indeed, if the recluses of all 
religions have found that the setting one’s self apart 
to a religious life could best be promoted by retiring to 
monasteries, where one would meet none but the re- 
ligious, and if men of learning find their standard of 
requirement rise by becoming associated in university 
work only with those following like pursuits, why should 
it not be a part of the normal and natural effect of gather- 
ing many criminals into one community or social life to 
make that community a monastery of hate and a nursery 
of social war? If such be the logical operation and effect 
of the penitentiary system, then the details of architect- 


| ural construction, or whether two prisoners or one should 


| of the motive and functions of government, and of the 
| commodate themselves to the degree of restraint called 


| duties which its citizens owe a republic. We think that 
| the boys and girls who graduate at the grammar and 
| high schools—and the great majority do not extend their 


occupy a cell—whether terms should be shortened for 
good behavior, or shower-baths or solitary confinement 
or dark cells or strait-jackets be allowed—whether the 
State should take contracts with its own capital, buy its 
own machinery and run the prison as a State manufae- 
tory of goods, or whether it should lease out the labor 
at fifty cents each per day—all these become mere side 
issues compared with the fuudamental question, Is the 
penitentiary system a wise and satisfactory system, or is 
it based on a false and mistaken idea? 

Men usually commit crime because they cannot ac- 


in 
if 


civilization, and to the complexity and strain f 
tensely active social life. The same kind 


ai 
men, 
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placed in simpler conditions, requiring less industry and | 


a less complex social order—as, for instance, in the midst 
of 
reach towards a higher social order, and would iustinet- 
ively favor law and justice. Upon this idea the trans- 
portation and colonization practice is based. The rascals 
who gave the police most trouble in London became the 


a new colony or of a savage or barbarous tribe—would 


very best of justices aud sheriffs, farmers and traders in 
Australia. Subjected to the stress of an extremely com- 
plex social life, they rebelled against restraint and be- 
came professional criminals. Removed to simpler condi- 
tious, Where there were none but personal acquaintances 
to prey upon by crime, they became saviors of social 
order, 

Prison reform associations might do well to grapple 
with the fundamental merits of the problem by getting 
down to the question whether there should be any 
prisons at all, Perhaps, after all, the ancient system of 
sending them to an island was kinder, cheaper and more 
effective. 

THE SITUATION IN IRELAND. 

HE fact that the peaceful state of Ireland has enabled the 

sritish Government to postpone the reassembling of Parliament 
till February 8th augurs a pacific condition of the country for 
some time after that date, It is scarcely likely that when Parlia- 
ment does assemble any measure tending to excite the hostility of 
the Irish tenant-farmers will be introduced. A good deal will de- 
pend on the plans or policy of Lord Salisbury and the temper of 
for one serious outrage in Ireland would change the 
whole aspect of affairs as we now see it. Mr. Parnell and his col- 
leagues seem, for the time, to view the chances of their ultimate 
success in obtaining Home Rule for Ireland rationally. They see 
that victory for their cause is not within easy grasp, and hence 


his followers: 


the ceaselessness of their activity. 

Notwithstanding, however, the comparative tranquillity among 
the [rish people, there is one difficulty in the way, and both the 
Government and the Parnellites clearly realize it .It is the con- 
tinued distress in the maritime counties of Galway and Mayo, and 
also in Northern Donegal. Hood, in his ‘‘Song of the Shirt,” de- 
picts, in his graphic way, the case of the emaciated seamstress 
whose: only recompense for incessant toil consisted of 

—‘*‘a bed of straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags.”’ 

But, according to the most reliable correspondents, many of the 
people in those counties, as well as in other parts of Ireland, can 
get neither the straw nor the bread. To alleviate this distress is 
one of the greatest difficulties the Conservative Government has to 
deal with, for it may be called a chronic social evil in the West of 
Ireland ; and if Home Rule were established within a week, this 
perennial starvation would be, as it is even now, a matter of the 
tirst importance. And yet, the question of howto enable those 
people to live comfortably is one as to which neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Parnellites have proposed any feasible solution. Now, 
no Government can long exist—not even a Home Rule Government 
in Ireland—where any considerable part of the people are in 
chronic distress ; and herein lies the real Irish difficulty. 

There is a good deal of angry comment among the Irish land- 
lords, especially in the County Kerry and other counties in Mun- 
ster, over the anti-eviction circular of Sir Redvers Buller. It will 
be remembered that General Buller was dispatched to the County 
Kerry some months ago for the purpose of quieting disturbances 
there. His recent circular directs that police sergeants shall sup- 
ply him with information showing the condition of tenants threat- 
ened with eviction ; and if he thinks that such contemplated evic- 
tions are unjust, he will refuse assistance to support them, which, 
of course, means that such evictions cannot take place, for no 
eviction can be effected without military or police aid. Landlords 
like Lord Kenmare (who owns a large part of Kerry) threaten to 
bring actions against the general in the courts of law. General 
Buller, however, is fortified in his present course by the instruc- 
tions of the Government, and continues to refuse aid to the land- 
lords in evicting tenants : yet his action in this respect is said to be 
‘illegal, beyond doubt,” for law and sentiment are two entirely 
different things. 

Another disturbing factor in Irish affairs is the attitude of the 


, demands would have culminated in violence and blood. 


Protestant, or, rather, the Orange, element in the Northern coun- | 


ties, 
lately, tell the people of Ulster that if money is wanted to further 
what is known as the loyalist cause in Ireland, it will be forthcom- 
‘ing from America, Still, there was no corroboration of the state- 
ment in any funds brought back from this country by the speakers, 

In regard to the rents, 1t is now declared by the Parnellites that 
the judicial sums fixed before 1886 are too high, and Lord Lans- 
downe’s recent reduction of twenty per cent. to his tenants is said 
to be considered by the Government an admission of the truth of 
the declaration. Besides, the land courts are now giving reduc- 
tions of more than double those of previous years, 
Ireland are pregnant with events, and just now the British Gov- 


Rev. Mr. Kane and Barrister Smith, who were in this country 





To speak of Bulgaria after this is to talk prose after poetry ; yet | ple is not defeated by the consummation of unlawful schemes by 


how well Lord Salisbury does it! His sympathies go out to the 
Bulgarians threatened by a foreign oppressor, who set them free 
from the Turks ; and he does not shrink from the bold assertion 
that, if the other European Powers will stand by her, England will 
fight the Russians rather than back down. These are brave words 
—as brave, perhaps, as could be expected from a ghost at the end 
of a comfortable dinner. 

Meanwhile the Czar is gradually tightening his grip upon the 
Bulgarians, and while they have so far sturdily resisted his de- 
mands, it is probable that they will presently submit to the in- 
evitable, and accept as Prince either Prince Nicholas of Minx. celia, 
or some other Russian partisan, in place of Prince Waldemar of 
Denmark, to whom they offered the throne, and who has declined 
it with thanks. 


SOCIALIST MENACES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


HE threatening attitude assumed by Socialists on both sides of 
the Atlantic, together with the bold and aggressive spirit 
shown by some labor organizations in this country, do not augur 
well for the peace and security of society. Matters cannot possibly 
go on much longer as they are now doing. Either the despotism 
of the self-constituted autocrats of labor must be broken, and 
honest industry and honest workmen be given a chance to exist, 
or trade will be paralyzed and lawlessness and disorder become 
universal, 

In London, last week, on the occasion of the Lord Mayor's pro- 
cession, the houses and shops along the line of march presented 
the singular spectacle of being barred and boarded as if in expect- 
ation of a siege, and all because of threats of violence from cer- 
tain Socialist leaders who are seeking to utilize the discontent of 
necdy and honest workingmen for the furtherance of anarchical 
schemes. That these precautions were unnecessary does not at all 
diminish the gravity of the case. The Socialists would, doubtless, 
have given a practical illustration of their peculiar views on that 
occasion as they did in February last, had it not been for the for- 
midable force prepared to oppose them. The few attempts that 
were made at looting and riotous disturbances were so promptly 
put down that the masses feared to essay a more formidable diver- 
sion. Such a crowd, when in cool blood, is always cowardly ; but 
had not its first attempts been rendered at once abortive, success- 
ful plundering and perhaps bloodshed would have been a sufficient 
stimulus to indue it with the ferocious courage of a beast of prey. 

The particular grievance that the Socialists desired to advertise 
at the procession was the want of bread and employment. It is, of 
course, pitiable that so much want and suffering should exist in 
London, as in all large cities ; but while the humane will deplore 
such a circumstance, they cannot concede that any man, or body 
of men, may demand either bread or employment, as a right, at the 


hands of society or the Government. Every man has an undoubted | 


right to make the most of himself and his capacities, but this is 
subject to the unavoidable limitations imposed by his environ- 
ment. What we all need in life is a chance; but if a man, even 
the best of men, does not get that chance, as no doubt frequently 
happens, is he for that reason justified in making war upon so- 
c ety, and combining against it with others who imagine they have 
a similar grievance ? 
menace to the public order and social security. 

The Chicago butchers had even less to urge in support of their 
demands than the London workingmen. These last are largely un- 
employed, and have little prospect of finding work. The employés 
of! Chicago packing-houses had steady employment at good wages. 
But they refused to work more than eight hours a day, while 
their employers insisted that they should work ten hours, So they 
quit work, 
but when they insist that those who are willing to work shall not 
be permitted to do so, they place themselves in conflict with the 
law of the land, and commit a positive outrage upon individual 
rights. The dangerous temper manifested by the strikers against 
the non-union men shows conclusively that had it not been for the 
rifles of the State militia and the clubs of the police, their arrogant 
Just men 
everywhere will applaud the Chicago packers in their determina- 
tion ‘‘to employ and discharge whom they please, and conduct 
their business according to their best interests,” resenting, as they 
deserve, all attempts of outside organizations to usurp control over 
their affairs, 
ances, but these are not to be cured by the schemes of Socialists, 


Such a claim is wholly indefensible, a direct | 


Had this been all, they would have been blameless ; | 


The working classes have some undoubted griev- 


and acquiescence in their rightful demands will only be delayed | 


by appeals to violence and conspiracies against personal rights. 





Ir is to be hoped that Congress will, at the coming session, re- 
cognize the importance of providing a system of coast defenses, and 
enact adequate legislation to that end. If we can afford to spend 
millions of dollars for the development” of rivers and harbors 
which bear no important relation to the commerce of the country, 


| we ought to be able, certainly, to spare a few millions for the con- | 


struction of necessary coast fortifications. 
should not remain for ever so utterly defenseless that any third- 


rate Power could annihilate them at a blow. 


The times in | 


ernment is face to face with one of the most perplexing problems | 


of the age. 


LORD SALISBURY REDIVIVUS. 

a ix with something very like surprise that men see the name of 

Lord Salisbury again in the telegrams from England. He seemed 
to have been hopelessly eclipsed by Lord Randolph Churchill, and 
strangely enough, nobody appeared to miss him. The guests at the 
Lord Mayor's banquet must have had some difficulty in persuading 
themselves they were not dining with a ghost, particularly when 
they heard the same old Conservative commonplaces that have 
done soporific service at a thousand banquets, The outer world sees 
that Lord Randolph has all the life and the audacity that are left 
in the party ; but his ghostly chief has not the faintest suspicion 
that men have forgo ten him. He drones away about the satisfac- 
tory condition of Ire.and, where puble confidence is restored and 
laws, long neglected and trodden under foot, are once more to be 
enforced, 
smiling plenty and content which meet the eye in Egypt. 
as in Ireland, 


There, 


—‘* every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile”; 
that ::, the native man in each of those imperfectly-Engiish coun- 
tries. The domestic affairs of Egypt must be put in order, and she 
iiust be made secure from foreign oppression, Then, and not till 
then, will the stern sense of duty allow the English Government to 
withdraw its troops. 
sion!’ The phrase is sublime, and utterly beyond the power of 
any but a Pharaoh, or a Pharisee, or an English Government. 





Some of the daily papers are addressing questions to Henry 
George. If he has any time left after answering them, perhaps he 
will feel competent to answer the following: If it is unjust for 
an individual to own land because his labor did not produce the 
land, how does it come to be just for the State to own it when the 


| State had no more share in producing the land than the individual 


The Government, he says, is not less encouraged by the | 


‘*When Egypt is secure from foreign oppres- | 


had? Is not the doctrine that God made the land and therefore 
man can not own it as fatal to any ownership by the collective 
man as it is to ownership by the individual man? 





Our seaboard cities | 


—_—_—__—_4 


Tue Republicans carried Virginia, in the recent election, by be- | 


tween 16,000 and 17,000 majority. This is within a few hundred of 
the majority by which Governor Lee was elected a year ago, The 
Congress representation stands six Republicans, one Independent 
Labor and three Democrats, The change is a remarkable one, but 
it can scarcely be said to indicate permanent Republican success, 
The result was partially due to causes which are not likely to exist 
in future contests, but it is, at the same time, probable that, unless 
the Democracy shall abandon their Free-trade policy, they will have 
to fight hard to maintain assured supremacy in the State. 





In both Indiana and New Jersey the election of United States 
Senators is likely to depend upon a single vote. In both States the 
Democrats have, apparently, a majority of one on joint ballot, but 
recounts are in progress which may give the preponderance to the 
Republicans by a like slender majority. In Indiana each party 
charges the other with fraud, and there is a good deal of excite- 
ment among the better class of citizens, who have formed com- 


' mittees to investigate the charges and see that the will of the peo- 





either party. The number of close Congressional districts through- 
out the country is this year much greater than usual, several Repre- 
sentatives having been chosen by majorities of from a dozen to one 
hundred votes, and in some of these cases the seats of the members 
receiving certificates of election will, it is understood, be contested 
before the House, 


Ir is said that Southern California will show a wine crop of 
17,000,000 gallons. A part of this will be adulterated and sold as 
French claret. Some of it will appear in the East under its own 
name, for appreciation of California wine is increasing. It is a 
question whether an abundance of cheap pure wines would 
help temperance by substituting a light beverage for whisky. There 
is room for much improvement in the quality of these wines, but it 
is evident that the industry is on the increase, and certainly, if 
people will drink intoxicants, pure wine, even though flavor and 
bouquet be imperfect, is more wholesome than villainously adul- 
terated stuff sold under French names. 


not 


' 

THE operations of the Tribune Fresh-air Fund during the sea- 
son just closed were more extensive than ever before. The total re- 
ceipts were $27,074, and the whole number of children sent into the 
country for a fortnight’s vacation was 8,336, about 1,500 more 
than during any previous year. The Tribune, in summing up the 
year’s results, says that it originally took charge of the work at the 
earnest request of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, who was greatly im- 
pressed with the opportunity for good which it afforded, and who 
made himself responsible, with two or three other gentlemen, for 
two-thirds of the manager's salary and for office expenses in con- 
ducting the charity. The cost of the beneficent work has been sur- 
prisingly small, the expense of the two-weeks’ holiday having been 
only $2.89 for each child. 


THE Government has met a reverse in its suit against the Bell 
Telephone Company, the United States Ciseuit Court at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, having last week decided that it had no jurisdiction in the 
case. The Government claimed jurisdiction in Ohio on the general 
principle that a corporation can be sued in any State in which it 
does business or has agents. The Court decides that the Bell Com- 
pany is not itself doing business in that State, that it has no agents 
there, but merely licensees of its patent, and on that ground dis- 
misses the case. The Government will now go into Massachusetts 
to bring its suit for the annulment of the Bell patent. Meanwhile, 
the six infringement suits now before the United States’ Supreme 
Court have been advanced on the calendar, and arguments will be 
heard upon them all together, beginning on January 24th. 


CoMMISSIONER ATKINS reports the success of the vhange in the 
appointment of clerks, physicians and farmers at Indian agencies, 
Heretofore they were appointed by the agents themselves, thus 
affording opportunities for collusion in dishonest practices and for 
nepotism. At some agencies whole families have been comfortably 
supported in salaried positions by the unheeding Government. 
This power has been removed, and appointments are now made -by 
the office at Washington. This, we are told, and can readily be- 
lieve, has tended to the improvement of the service. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, although the responsibility attaches to the Pre- 
sident, that there have been so many changes of Indian agents. 
The friends of Civil Service Reform view these changes with dis- 
satisfaction, and there is ground for the belief that the President 
has been imposed upon in some instances, 





A NEw service for the poor has been begun in Boston, the fur- 
nishing of nurses with the physicians to those who apply for aid at 
the Boston Dispensary. A correspondent writes: ‘‘It has been 
seen that the pale and sickly women from shops or factories, the 
wornout wife of the laboring man and the delicate shopgirl, 
needed nursing and instruction how to care for themselves as well 
as medicine,” These nurses teach the women how to prepare food, 
low to make a bed and how to administer medicine, besides many 
simple duties. It appears that this practical and excellent char ity 
is due to the women physicians of Boston. Much of the best 
work of these physicians is done among the poor, although it 
seems that there are nine of them, whose mcomes range from 
#5,000 to $20,000. Women physicians have proved successful in 
Boston, and yet there is no medical school for the sex, It is pro- 
posed that an annex be attached to the Harvard Medical School for 
the benefit of female students. They have been admitted to the 
privileges of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and it is said there 
is now little opposition to them as practitioners. They have won 
their way upon their merits, and the ability of women as physicians 
has become so well recognized that proper means for their medical 
education will probably soon be furnished in Boston as well as in 
New York and Philadelphia. 


Tue second American Opera season opened with the perform- 
ance of ‘Faust,’ at the Philadelphia Academy of Music, on 
Monday evening last. The event was a brilliant one artistically, 
socially and financially. The advance sale of tickets during the 
week preceding surpassed anything of the kind known in Pliladel- 
phia since Charles Dickens read there, the first day’s receipts reach- 
ing the extraordinary figure of $16.900. The scope of the business 
organization has been greatly extended during the past year. A new 
National Company has been formed and incorporated, with the 
co-operation of local companies in Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, St. Louis, Chicago, Louisville and Cleveland ; while the original 
American Opera Company, of New York city, is now purely local, 
like the rest. The National Company will be the parent and central 
organization, owning the plant of the operas, engaging the artists, 
ete. Each local company will pay the expenses of its own season of 
opera, and retain the profits, at the same time contributing its pro- 
portionate share towards the expenses of the National Company. 
Each local company has the right to name one or more members of 
the Board of Directors of the National Company, and this Board 
will choose its own officers, Mrs, Jeannette M. Thurber, Mr. Theo- 
dore Thomas. and Mr, Charles E. Locke remain at the head of the 
organization. Most of the leading singers of last season are re- 
tained, and some additional engagements of importance have been 
made, Madame Fursch-Madi and Professor Jacques Bouhy con- 
tinue to head the staff of vocal directors in the National Conserva- 
tory, which gave free instruction last year to sixty selected pupils. 
Mr. William Hock remains as stage director, and Mile. Gillert as 
premiere danseuse, In addition to the operas presented last season, 
the list of new witks announced includes ‘* Faust,” ‘* The Hugue- 
nots,” ‘‘Oberon,” ‘‘ Galathée,”’ ** Aida,” ‘ Tannhauser,” ‘* Nero,” 
and the ballets of ‘ Coppelia,” “The Gor’air,” and the “Bal Cos- 
tumé,” The season in New York will not open until the latter part 
of February. The signal success, thus far, of this enterprise of 
presenting grand opera of the highest class, in the English Jan- 
guage, and with American artists in the réles usually oceupied by 
foreign singers, must be a matter of gratification and pride to 
every one who has at heart the true interests of musical progress, 
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MR. HENRY B. PLANT. 
\ R. HENRY B. PLANT, whose portrait is on 
pi this page, is a very admirable type of that 
class of successful men of enterprise who owe 
their prosperity to broad business views, large 
public spirit, and commanding integrity of char- 
acter joined to solid capacity. Born in Branford, 
Conn., his entrance upon active life was in con- 
nection with transportation on the New Haven 
steamboat line, and his subsequent career has 
been identified with similar enterprises. Ulti- 
mately entering the service of the Adams Ex- 
press Company, he was instrumental in extend- 
ing its business throughout the Southern States, 
and finally, with others, purchased its lines, and 
formed the Southern Express Company, of which 
he became President. This position he still holds, 
having by his energy and enterprise greatly en- 
larged and extended the business of the com- 
pany. In 1853, when the delightful climate, at- 
tractiveness and fertility of Florida were as vet 
but poorly appreciated, Mr. Plant recognized the 
possibilities which that State opened up, and an 
opportunity being presented for the extension 
of transportation facilities by the sale of the 
Savannah and Charleston Railway, and the At- 
lantic and Gulf Railway, those properties were 
purchased and reconstructed by him, the name 
of the former being changed to the Charleston 
and Savannah, and the latter to the Savannah, 
Florida and Western Railway. This last he ex- 
tended to the Chattahoochee River, to Jackson- 
ville and Gainesville, in Florida, Subsequently 
he constructed the road between Way Cross, 
Ga., and Jacksonville, and Live Oak and Gaines- 
ville, and also placed steamship lines on the 
Chattahoochee and St. John’s Rivers, connect- 
ing the railroad at Jacksonville with Sanford on 
Lake Monroe, and building the South Florida 
Railway thence to Bartow and Tampa, establishing 
steamboat communication to the Manatee River 
and other points on Tampa Bay. More recently 
he has established a steamboat line between 
Tampa, Key West and Havana. This service was 
increased on the Ist inst. to tri-weekly trips, under 
special contract with the Post-oftice Department. 
By this route, in connection with the railroad from 
Tampa, the line from New York to Havana is only 
three days, thus enabling the invalid or pleasure- 
seeker of the metropolis to exchange the rigors 
of our Winter climate for the delicious temperature 
of Cuba with an ease and under conditions of 
travel which must make this line increasingly 
popular with the lapse of years. The Mascoite, 
now running on this route, is one of the most 
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handsome and complete steamships built, itg 
appointments being in every respect really luxuri- 
ous, while in point of seaworthiness it is every- 
thing that the most expert mechanism coulda 
make it, Its staterooms are dainty boudoirs, 
while its saloon is as exquisitely fitted up as 
any drawing-room, A second vessel, now build- 
ing for the line, will be equally attractive in all 
its interior arrangements. 

Mr. Plant, who, as we have shown, controls the 
more important lines of railway travel South from 
Charleston to Tampa, as well as the steamer line 
to Havana, has not failed of his reward in serving 
the public ; his liberal enterprise has earned him 
an ample fortune, and this, with a handsome and 
accomplished wife, he enjoys in his palatial home 
in New York city, surrounded by books and works 
of art, and, what is better still, by a numerous 
circle of devoted friends. Among the art treasures 
which adorn his mansion are Cole’s original 
paintings of ‘*The Voyage of Life.” Mr. Plant, 
while a thorough man of business, and deeply 
immersed in material pursuits. has never lost 
the courtliness of manner and the genial whole- 
heartedness which are Nature’s choicest gifts to 
her favorites ; and among all who know him he 
ranks as the loyal friend and elegant gentleman. 








THE PINE FORESTS OF MICHIGAN, 
\ ‘ANY years ago, when Michigan, Wisconsin and 
4 Minnesota were overgrown with a vast pine 
forest, a young man of French descent was lead- 
ing a thrifty life in Detroit. ‘he forests were 
then owned by the United States Government, 
and were offered at a uniform price of #1.25 per 
acre in forty-acre lots. The young man continu- 
ally invested his savings in pine lands until all 
had been taken from the Government. As the 
timber decreased in quantity, the lands rapidly 
doubled in value. As prices increased, the young 
man desired to sell his purchases and use the 
money to be derived from such sales in other 
ventures. His wife, however, would never sign any 
deeds of sale, as required by law, and so his 
lands and their values rapidly increased. Not long 
ago the lady died. The pine lands were then worth 
from #100 to $150 per acre. The Anglo-French- 
man sold out at a clear profit of over $10,000,000 
as the result of his investments and his wife's 
fortunate foresight. Numerous other men have 
made great fortunes from the pine. The fortunes 
and the men still remain, but the whispering 
evergreens have nearly all disappeared. 

One must see a pine forest both in Winter and 


1,A Lumber-camp Hotel. 2, Forty-million-foot Rollway, 3. A Lumber Camp. 4, Interior of the Restaurant, 


LIFE IN THE PINE FORESTS OF MICHIGAN.—THE LOGGING INDUSTRY ILLUSTRATED, 
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Summer in order to appreciate the marvelous | 
beauties of Nature, and, at the same time, the 
mutilation of Nature, visible at different seasons, 
The excessive denuding of forest giants never 
ceases ; but it is in Winter when the great roll- 
ways, containing millions of logs, are formed—in 
Summer when these are arranged into enormous 
rafts to be floated down the Great Lakes, or taken 
to the big sawmills te be converted into lumber. 

The Winter picture in the forests is the most 
sublime and picturesque. Almost the last body of 
dense pines standing in Michigan lies in the belt 
extending nearly across the State from Thunder 
Bay on Lake Huron. A tract comprising over 
one hundred square miles, bordering on Lake 
Huron at Black River, belongs to the Hon. R. A. 
Alger, the present Governor of the State. Here 
grow the giants which are being rapidly converted 
from the primeval forest wherein Evangeline 
wandered into the forest of tall masts of the 
world’s shipping. Standing alone in the deep 
solitudes in a Winter's night, one sees the moon 
rise dripping from the cold, iceberged waters of 
Huron. As she ascends, her light in the dry, rare 
atmosphere paints with the most wonderful golden 
yellow the great acreage and masses of snow on 
the tree-tops, and, penetratins through the open- 
ings, falls on the deeper snows below which enve- 
lop the log-heaps, brush, and thet angled growth 
of struggling scrubs. Brilliant in color as is the 
forest night, it remains for the rising sun to dis- 
play the unequaled grandeur of Northern Michi- 
gan. The mountainous cloud-banks overhanging 
the lake resemble a sea of crimson flame which 
reflects, with volcanic glows, on the banks above 
Lake Michigan, far away across the State. As the 
orb of day rises higher and higher, the forest re- 
verberates with the echoes of the ax, saw and hu- 
man activity, while all around there is a flutter of 
Arctic bird-life more brilliant than was ever seen 
in the Tropics. Here are the crossbills, as deep in 
carmine colors as the earliest painting of the sun | 
on the banks of cloud. Feeding on the birch-buds 
are the pine grossbeaks, olive-backed and crimson- 
breasted, the older birds being almost entirely of a 
bright red. The red-poles, no larger than a sparrow, 
cling by the toes to the under side of the limbs, 
chattering and exposing their gray backs ; these 
have also beautiful crimson breasts. High up in 
the tops of the evergreens the little flocks of pine- 
finches may be heard chirping and seen at their 
morning meal. These are clothed in feathers of 
dark yellow, and so greatly resemble our Summer 
yellow-birds in size and color as to be mistaken fur 
them in Winter garb. Flocks of numberless snow- 
buntings and Lapland longspurs gyrate high above 
the trees and resemble a miniature snowstorm. 
Following each other about in pairs and family 
groups, chattering, chirping and calling to each 
other, are the exquisite little chickadees, which fly 
into your very face and say ** chick-a-dee-dee-dee ”’; 
the nut-cracker, uttering a distant reverberating 
sound like ‘‘ crack-crack-crack”; the downy and 
hairy woodpecker, speckled black-and-white ; the 
brown creeper, with his little curved bill, and his 
garb dark-brown and white -specked ; the black 
snowbird, mouse-colored and sociable. Occasion- 
ally the large snowy owl, with his brilliant black- 
and-white feathers, flaps through an open space. 
But on the high, ice-walled shores of the lake the 
bald-headed eagle may be seen on a lone stub, 
silent, reflective, proud in pose, looking with un- 
changed position far across the bleak waters of 
the Siiek ee, 

At this point one cannot but observe the beauti- 
ful picture of the great, burly white pines, with 
their black, shaggy coats of bark ,standing side by 
side with the beautiful, flesh - colored Norway 
pines, tall, slender and graceful, like man and 
wife, so close together in pairs that the roots en- 
twine and the big fellow seems to bend over and 
caress his delicate partner. Each one of these 
trees has a history. When Columbus discovered 
America the pines were but infants, according to 
the usual means of determining their age. The 
tree selected for use is first notched near the base, 
Then two men take a cross-cut-saw, and in two 
and one-half minutes it falls to the ground with a 
roar and crash. Swampers cut a roadway to the 
fallen monarch ; a gang of peelers strip off the 
limbs and rough bark; ekidders with oxen or 
horses haul it to the wood rollway ; truckmen load 
it on to runners, and take it to the log railway ; 
log trains wheel it to the docks, extending into 
the lake, where it is tossed out upon the vast roll- 
way lying between the piers. In the Spring, when 
the ice has disappeared, the rollways are arranged 
into rafts which are towed by big tugs to Tona- 
wanda or some lake port. After the tree is 
converted into a mast its history is lost in the 
multiplicity of shipping. 

On the Alger tract there are tive hundred mil- 
lion feet of standing pine. One hundred trees are 
usually felled each day, and from seventy to one 
hundred million feet annually thrown out on the 
great, lake-rollway. Such a tract as this employs 
five hundred men, who live in camps composed of 
log-huts. These men comprise sawyers, swamp- 
ers, peelers, teamsters, loaders, blacksmiths, cooks, 
waiters, trainmen, engineers, firemen, section - 
men, gangs to build new railways, men to saw 
wood for the engines, men to unload at the docks, 
raftsmen, boatmen, machinists and car-repairers. 
The white pines used for masts vary in length 
from 75 to 120 feet, an occasional giant measuring 
160 feet. The Norways are converted into build- 
ing timber and bridge stuff. This pine is harder 
than its mate, and has a reddish color. The log 
trains are made up during the day, and it is amus- 
ing to see them at dusk, a half-mile in length, 
run by a single engine, with their long row of 
lanterns looking like a city street in motion, A 
tract of forest of this size will have forty miles of 
railway and 150 cars and engines. These logging 
railways rapidly become important connections 
or parts of the present system of railways of 
Michigan. The Detroit, Bay City and Alpena 
Railway, extending from Alger, where it connects 
with the Michigan Central system, 100 miles to 
Black River on Lake Huron, is made ef original 
log railway systems joined piece atatime. The 
Michigan Central system itself, lying north of its 
main line between Detroit and Chicago, was simi- 
larly formed of logging roads extending all over 
the State. 

Camp life does not afford much amusement for | 
the men, who are required to be at work by four 
o'clock in the morning, continuing until dark. 
The food of the camp 18 usually good, and the but- 
ter of fair textile strength. ‘The men are fed ina 
large eating-house, and as this region produces 
nothing but giants, their appetites are something 
to contemplate, 

A pine forest bas 1ts com 
other objects in Nature. e pines do not have 
the voting power by any means. The majority of | 
trees are cedars, hemlocks, spruces, tamaracks, | 
beeches, birches, maples, cottonwoods, etc., which 
are left standing after the pine is denuded. For- 
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large tract is sufficient to fight the flames. A 
trench is dug as a barrier and filled with sand. 
Sometimes an opposition fire is started which cre- 
ates a draft and draws the flames towards a lake 
or opening. The natural protection, however, is 
to burn all the débris in the Spring, when the fires 
will not ** run.” 

The forests are populated with many wealthy 
people known as the *‘ pine barons.” They live 
often in elegant mansions constructed in pine 
towns, among the trees, very much indifferent on 
the subject of streets. These homes are fur- 
nished with all the comforts of modern civiliza- 
tion. In the Winter the log roads are sprinkled 
heavily each morning, forming a bed of solid ice, 
on which is the finest sleighing imaginable. The 
horses are large, seldom weighing less than 1,700 
pounds, powerful and fleet of foot. The ther- 
mometer seldom rises to zero in Winter, and often 
gets down among the thirties. The inhabitants do 
not mind the cold, as the dryness of the atmosphere 
enables them to overcome it. The wealthy class 
envelop themselves with great overcoats of buf- 
falo-skin, wrap their heads, necks and legs in 
seal-skins, get into sleighs abounding in heavy 
bear furs and robes, and ride behind their big, 
fast-footed steeds with warmth, comfort and en- 
jovment. 

The climate of the northern piné lands is prob- 
ably the most healthy, during the entire year, of 
any on the globe. Sickness is unknown, and the 
physicians, scarce in number, only called upon to 
look after the health of mothers in the rapidly in- 
creasing population. Men and women alike de- 
velop big, strong limbs, beautiful complexions, 
and fine, even features. The photographer for 
this article, Mr. George Sterling, of Bay City, has 
made a study of this remarkable region, and ad- 
mirably portrays some of its notable products, 


IN A SEA-MIST. 


By CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


6¢7T must have been silly of me to say I wouid 
walk. But, then, why did they tell me it 
was only half a mile?” It was a woman 
who spoke these words, in the careless voice which 
one uses in speaking to one’s self. 
Since she had left the station of East Marshton 
she had strolled on in the direction which had 
been pointed ont to her by the ticket-agent. 


“It’s a good deal nearer, and the path goes * 


right over the marsh,” he had said; and then 
added : ‘‘ Here’s the depot-carriage will take you 
there for twenty-five cents.” 

She shook her head, and stepped out across the 
track and on to the brown field that in the Sum- 
mer made the vivid green of the salt meadow. 
The man stood looking after her. In Summer, 
when finely dressed women sometimes came down 
to this coast, he thought he would not have been 
so surprised at the sight of an elegant lady. But 
was it her elegance? Her attire was so simple 
that one not versed in such things would not have 
noted its richness. This person who had just an- 
swered her questions could not tell that the dark 
gloves were exquisite in texture and fit. He could 
make out or recognize no details, but he thought, 
seeing the sauntering, graceful figure move away, 
the only object in the great flats on which she had 
entered, ‘‘ Now, somehow, she beats ’em all.” 

He heard the click of the telegraph imperatively 
summoning him within. 

The last train from Boston would be out in a 
quarter of an hour ; in that time it would be dark, 
and he would be going home. As he sat down, he 
wondered if he had done right in letting that 
woman go, 

“Tf she goes out of the path, I'm not responsi- 
ble,” he said, aloud, and somewhat angrily. ‘* She 
can get across that part, and have a few minutes 
to spare before dark, if she pleases. Besides, 
there’s a moon.” 

At thought of the moon, he forgot the stranger, 
aud beeame absorbed in his work. He was re- 
ceiving a message from New York, and in a mo- 
ment he became attentive with more than the 
mechanical attention he usually gave to messages. 

The telegram he was writing down was ad- 
dressed to some name entirely unknown to him, 
and he thought he knew every o1.e in East Marsh- 
ton at this time of the year. The one hotel was 
long ago empty ; the two houses where Summer 
guests stopped were deserted ; ‘‘ boarder time” 
was long since over. He felt u sense of irritation 
that be must look up this person before he could 
conscientionsly go home to his supper. He was 
exasperated, too, that people should think of send- 
ing such messages, which did not amount to any- 
thing. The direction was, *‘Mrs. Eunice Ban- 
croft, East Marshton, Massachusetts,’’ and the 
words were: 

“It grieves me much that you should have per- 
sisted in taking the stone with you. 
forget why I should feel thus. Lucy Rawpoyn.” 


The man folded the missive in its yellow enve- 
lope, and put it in his pocket. It was the hour to 
lock up. By the time he had every lamp extin- 
guished save his lantern —for it was now dusk—the 
Boston train would have stopped and gone on. It 


Perhaps you | 


was not likely more than one or two would get out | 


there, and they would be townspeople, who would 
hurry to their homes. 

He stood with his lantern in his hand as the 
train drew up. He had just had a brilliant 
thought come to him—that this woman whom he 
had directed across the marsh might be Mrs, 
Eunice Bancroft, and she had inquired for Mr. 
Hatch's. He would go there first. He wanted 
bis supper, and he hated his errand. 
prised to see that, since he had come out of doors 
before, a sea-turn had come on, and the heavens 
were thickly clouded. 
moon, but it only made the mist silvery without 
enabling one to see through it in the least, 

The train came ; he saw one man, a shoedealer, 
who went to Boston twice a week, jump off from 
the rear car and hurry away into the gray mist. 
Then the train was gone, and the agent thought 
for an instant that no one else had alighted ; but 
a voice at his elbow asked ; 


He was sur- | 


To be sure there was a. 


- SS 


‘Mr, Thompson, does the depot-carriage meet 
this train?” 

‘*No; it was taken off the Ist of October. You've 
got a lonesome walk before you.” 

The voice which had asked the question be- 
longed to a girl whose eager, somewhat anxious 
face looked disappointed as she turned away. 

“Tf it wasn't I'd across 
marsh,” she said. 

Before she had gone the length of the platform, 
Mr. Thompson bethought himself of the telegram 
in his pocket. This girl was Mr. Lemuel Hatch’s 
daughter, and if it belonged to that woman who 
had inquired her way to Lemuel Hatch’s house, he 
might send it and save going himself. He did 
not wish to tell her that the stranger had gone 
over the flats. 

At his first question the sensitive lips quivered, 
the eyes flashed. 

‘*She has come, then! 
she exclaimed. 

**You know Mrs. Eunice Bancroft. eh ?” 

**T have seen her,” was the reply. 

A moment later Louise Hatch was hurrying 
along the road that led to her home, the imagina- 
tion of an ardent, intelligent girl of twenty on 
fire with the thought that this woman, who had 
become to her the embodiment of some vague, 
lovely romance, was even now waiting for her at 
her own home. 

She hastened; she ran. The fair hair loosened 
about her face was wet with the fog, and the fur 
collar at her throat was glistening with water- 
drops. As she flung open the door of her home, 
she was a lovely picture of happy expectation. 

Her mother looked up placidly. 

**So your friend did not come ?” she said. 

To be placid when she herself was so far from 
calmness was almost an offense to Louise. 

“Did not come ?” 

She gazed around the room in perplexity. 

‘Surely she is here ?” 

But no. In vain to say that Mr. Thompson 
had directed a lady to Mr. Hatch’s; to assert 
rapidly that he had given her a telegram for Mrs. 
Bancroft, and to end by saying, almost angrily, 
‘She must be here !” 

Mrs. Hatch had listened with patient interest. 
When her daughter became silent, and stood try- 
ing to think what could have happened, the elder 
woman walked to the door, and, opening it, peered 
forth into the darkness. As she stood, the sound 
of some muffled stroke, a curious sound, came 
from the direction of the water. 

Without knowing why, that vibration gave to 
Louise a nervous shudder. She walked hastily 
to her mother’s side, and looked out with her. 
But neither pair of eyes could pierce that gloom. 

‘*T sometimes wish I need never hear that fog- 
bell again,” she said, in a whisper. 

‘‘That is foolish,” said the sensible voice of 
Mrs. Hatch. ‘I did not know the mist had come 
over so thick.” 

She turned, and laid her hand on her daughter’s 
arm. 

‘** Louise,” she said, more quickly, ‘‘ what sort 
of a person is Mrs. Bancroft? Is she daring, 
foolhardy, careless ?” 

The girl’s face flushed deeply. The picture of 
this woman who had been so kind as to be her 
friend came before her in glorious vision. 

* Foolhardy ?” she repeated. ‘She is. brave, 
daring ; she does not stop to think of little things. 
She is not like us. She is— Oh, mother! where 
do you think she can be ?” 

‘Would she try the path across the marsh ?” 
asked Mrs. Bancroft. 

“Tt would be like her,” answered Louise, in a 
low voice. ‘*She would like the strangeness of it. 
I had not thought of that.” 

She went swiftly out of the room as she ceased 
speaking, and returned directly with a lighted 
lantern, Without speaking, she walked towards 
the door. 

**Where are you going ?” 

“To find her. Oh, I wish my father were at 
home !” 

Mrs. Hatch did not reply. By the time the 
girl was at the gate she was beside her, drawing 
about her shoulders the thick shawl she had 
taken from its hook. 

“Tf she had come straight on, she would have 
been here an hour ago,” said Louise. 

She thought of that beautiful figure groping in 
the wet, stiff grass ; of those eyes, made for lovely 
and generous giving, trying to see through the 
cruel blackness ; of the mouth, which could reveal 
such smiles, now shut in sternness. Like others 
before her, Louise felt that for that luxuriant 
creature to meet with harshness from nature or 
man was far worse than for common human 
beings to fight such battles. 

From a child, Mrs. Hatch bad been familiar 
with the coast and with the wide marshes through 
which the sluggish river ran. She knew the soli- 
tary, tempting beauty in Summer and in Fall; 
the wiling power of loneliness which was always 
there ; and she knew also the danger—how one 
might roam for days and see no one, trying to 
leave that brown stretch and come upon the hard 
ground, upon the huekleberry and sumach fields. 
But the endeavor was likely to be unsuccessful 
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until the east fog should lift and reveal the ' 


villages which might have been near all the 
time. 

It was one peculiarity of such days that the 
heavy air smothered one's voice. The cry seemed 
to sink to the ground ; it did not pierce to the 
distance and bring help. 

When the stranger had left the station and 
entered upon the wide and apparently limitless 


' stretch before her, there immediately came to her 


heart a love for the strange scene. Anything 
wide, free, had for her an inexpressible charm, 
The faint flush from the sunset was over the 


whole vast waste before her, and the glow colored | 


the dead, dry grass, making 1t something different 
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ocean, but she heard its loud, full beat against 
its encompassing sands, 

She had not paid much attention to the direc- 
tion given by the station-master. He had spoken 
of a path, and it was plain that she was walking 
init. He had suggested that she go in a carriage, 
but she had been wise to choose this way. Why, 
here was a draught of divinest freedom: held to 
her lips, rushing across her face from the salt 
water beyond. She walked on erectly; her head 
was back, her whole aspect was one of release, al- 
most of triumph. And now, while the red of the 
west is npon her, before the mist drifts in from 
the ocean, we can see this woman who had come 
down to the coast when the Summer did not smile 
upon it, 

The somewhat full figure, with its almost assert- 
ive grace, could not belong to early youth, Mrs. 
Bancroft was in her thirty-fourth year. The dark 
of her face was wellnigh swarthy ; the inky hair 
grew too low down upon her forehead ; eyebrows 
and eyelashes were as black as her hair. Her 
lips were full, and of that darkest red seen only 
in those faces that show so much of the sun in 
the blood. The chin was round, and it receded 
slightly. But one cannot itemize features which 
as a whole were so informed with richest life as to 
give one whom she liked the feeling, when in her 
presence, as if beneath the most caressing touch 
of a tropical air. Vividness of emotion, intensity 
of thought and life, were as much recognizable in 
that face as are perfume and color in a red rose. 
Did she like any person—then the touch of her 
nand in greeting was like an exquisite caress ; the 
direct, lingering look from her yellowish-brown 
eyes seemed almost like a promise of limitless 
A dangerous woman, you will say? Not 
so ; for she was sincere. She would find it im- 
possible to give that hand-clasp, that smile, where 
her heart did not lead. Buta woman of singular 
opulence in love, of singular power to draw to 
herself those whom she loved. 

In New York, months ago, she had met Louise 
Hatch, who was visiting at a friend’s house. That 
New England girl, with her clear mind, her high 
aspirations, her child’s purity of heart, had been 
to the woman of the world like some hope of her 
youth realized. Louise had unconsciously awak- 
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ened in the elder woman the dreams she had 
thought long gone by. Without stint, as the 


grape gives wine, and the jasmine, perfume, 
Mrs. Bancroft poured out her love on this girl 
whose life, whose very soul, unfolded beneath this 
magic heat and light. 

Without exaggeration, it had been an agony to 
Louise when the time came for her to leave her 
friend. How was she going to live in that dull, 
colorless routine which had hitherto filled her 
days? How had she ever believed, as sie surely 
had done, that such days were life? Now, sitting 
beside Mrs. Bancroft, leaning against her in 
silence, there was a joy in one hour which weeks 
and months had never before brought her. 

And there wasa man out there in East Marsh- 
ton whom she had promised to marry. He was 
good and true, and she liked him. Now she 
thought of herself in derision. Now she knew of 
what love she was capable. But then, it could not 
be love, she said, because, of course, she could not 
love a woman, save calmly, placidly, in a friendly 
way. And the very thought of Eunice Bancroft 
stirred her with a passionate desire to be with 
her, as she sat alone. 

When she had left’ Mrs. Bancroft, that lady had 
suffered jess in the parting than the girl had done. 
The elder woman had the power in her hands, and 
she was already meditating some arrangement 
which should bring them together again. But 
Louise did not know this. To her there seemed no 
reason why the woman who had seemed so neces- 
sary to her should change in any way her mode of 
life. They had met by an apparent accident, and 
it was not to be expected they would ever meet 
again. 

The despair of the young is far blacker than the 
same emotion in the older. Louise had come back 
to East Marshton so changed that her mother 
had ever since been secretly anxious about her. 
The girl had had one interview with her lover. 
She hated to hurt people, but she had made the 
man understand that she had been entirely mis- 
taken, that she had done wrong in promising to 
be his wife. She had an affection for him; she 
did not love him. 

It was plain to her that she had hurt him in 
a deadly way, and she suffered sharply in doing 
it: but his pleading did not avail to change her 
decision. 

At last he said : 

**You have seen some man whom you do love ?” 

‘*Oh, no!” with an emphasis almost of scorn. 

And because of that answer he went away with 
hope in the bottom of his heart. 

At the end of three days Louise had a letter 
from Mrs. Bancroft, and after that every day 
brought some word from her, and the light grew 
brighter and brighter in the girl’s eyes. But, as 
sometimes happens, Mrs. Bancroft’s letters did 
not, in any faint measure, ever reproduce herself. 
They had not any hint of the power of her pres- 
ence. She labored under some disadvantage when 
Her written words were cold, when 
her voice might have given fire to the same 
syllables. 

But at last there came a note, in these words : 


‘*My darling, I am coming to you. Do you 


| think the days have been long with me while I 


have staid away ? I have a plan. I wish to consult 
your father and mother, Can they spare you, do 
you think? I shall be in Boston before Tuesday 
noon. E. B.” 

It was this note which had made Louise go to 
Boston on that Tuesday, having calculated that 
her friend would be at the Old Colony Station in 
time to take a certain train to Marshton. 

We know that Louise missed meeting Mrs. Bun- 
croft, who was now walking over the marsh in the 


from what it really was. She could not see the ' direction which had been pointed out to her. Not 
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too much minding the direction either, for she 
had no idea but that she could find her way ; and 
the brightness of sunset would be succeeded by 
moonlight. She did not think that a sea-mist 
might and spread its thick vafl over the 
ocean and the shore. 

There was a keen enjoyment to Mrs, Bancroft 
in thus treading alone on the marsh, and in hay- 
ing before her in her mind the meeting with 
Louise. With her own exquisite delight in the 
meeting was mingled the thought of the girl's 
joy, the soft brilliance of the youthful eyes, the 
happy quiver of the sensitive lips. There was 
something of the epicure in the way in which 
Mrs. Bancroft enjoyed this stroll in such an un- 
accustomed place, and with it the thought of the 
happiness in store for her when she should have 
crossed the marsh and reached the farmhouse 
which was her destination. 

A childish fancy made her take off her 
and hold out her hands towards the place where 
she heard the waves rolling in. 

‘*We will walk on the beach,” she said, aloud, 
for she had the habit of speaking sometimes when 
was alone. ‘She shall show me the places 
she has loved all her life. I will linger here a few 
weeks ; then I will take her across the water. Ah! 
what joy to see the Old World both with her eyes 
and my own !” 

The woman’s face kindled into a look of wonder- 
ful happiness. Her whole person seemed to ra- 
diate the mood which ruled her. 

She hurried on now faster. A deep impatience 
suddenly took possession of her. 

It was no longer light from the west. A sudden 
thick grayness had unfolded itself from the sea ; 
it was that mist which rolls over the land almost 
as rapidly ag the sun will go into a cloud. 

It was not dark, but Mrs. Bancroft could not 
see. She walked on a few yards, refusing to be- 
lieve that she could not see. Then she stopped. 

‘*T will take time to think,” she said. ‘‘ If I call 
out, some one must hear me. There were houses 
but a short distance over at the right. I will go 
that way, and thus get on to some road.” 

She turned to her right, and walked until it 
seemed ample time for her to have come out. But 
still there was nothing ahead of her but the thick 
and luminous wall of mist. She extended her 
hand as if to thrust out of her way the intangi- 
ble obstacle which opposed her. As she did so 
the faint gleam from one of her hands attracted 
her attention, and for the moment absorbed it. 
She moved the hand nearer, the singularly cut 
white topaz upon the third finger shining almost 
like a diamond. 

‘*Lucy told me not to wear the stone,” she was 
thinking. ‘She said it was an ill thing to wear as 
long as that word was engraved upon it. But 
Lucy is half gypsy, and is superstitious.” 

She pnt the tip of the forefinger of her right 
harid on the characters cut in the flat surface of 
the stone. As she did so, some vibration, a tremor 
of real terror, passed through her. 

She then made a quick movement as if to take 
the hoop from its place, but she desisted. 

“*T will not yield to any whim like that,” 
said, with unnecessary emphasis. 

She stood still a moment, thinking she would 
repress, by an effort of the will, the rising nerv- 
ousnéss which threatened to take away her self- 
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gloves 


she 


she 


possession. But her high spirits, her eager hope- 
fulness, were gone. She began to feel like a 
prisoner around whom walls are closing. She 


walked, but she might be going in a circle, for all 
that she knew. She could see ; but of what use was 
it to look at this fog, which had now bedewed the 
velvet and furs she wore? The trimly clad foot 
and ankle were soiled with dark, clinging mud. 
Her feet sank so that she could no longer walk 
lightly. All the time it seemed to her as though 
tiere must be houses and people within reach, 
almost, 

She called out now; the strong contralto voice 
falling as some heavy object might have fallen, 
instead of soaring away for assistance. 

Aman going up the lane which led to his house, 
not many rods away, paused and listened. He 
was not certain whether he had heard anything 
save an ocean-bird. 

But now he saw something. The light of a 
lantern, dulled by the fog, was coming rapidly 
towards him. He advanced to meet it. 

‘* Hullo, Louise! is that you?” he asked, 
next momext. 

Louise was alone. The dampness had so aggra- 
vated the rheumatism from which her mother 
suffered, and she had become so lame, that she had 
stepped into a neighbor's house, not far off. 
Louise was not to be induced to give up her search 
for a moment, but she had promised to get some 
one to help her. 

‘Mr. Barney knows the marshes as well as any 
one,” Mrs. Hatch had said, and it was Mr. Barney 
whom she saw now approaching. 

‘*You might as well look for a needle in a hay- 
stack as look for any one until the fog lifts,” he 
said, in answer to her few hurried words, 

**T will go alone, then,” responded Louise, and 
was turning away when the man exclaimed : 

** Bless me! I didn’t say I wouldn’t go, But 
v»» only Inck that'll help us, and we are just as 
skely to be lost too, and go roaming about. Wait 
until I get my lantern.” 

The next moment the two were walking on to 
he edge of the marsh, and Mr, Barney was 
saying : 

“The fog may lift in an hour, and it may last 
a week.” 

All of which Louise knew as well as he did, 
But did any one think she was going to wait for 
the chance of the fog’s lifting ? 

‘1 s’pose you know she’s on the ma’sh ?” Mr. 
Barney said. 

**T have reason to think so,” and she told him 
her reason. Wherenpon Mr. Barney said some 
very strong words about the carelessness of the 


atation-agent im allowing, and even directing, a 


the 


strange woman across the marsh. Mr. ar 
called it *‘ma’sh.” 

‘It was clear then.” said Louise, in a low voice. 

“S’pos’n ‘twas! Eyerybody here knows that 
the fog’ll come up thick as puddin’ in half a 
minute.” 

It appeared to relieve Mr. Barney’s mind to talk 
about the agent’s criminal thonghtlessness, and 
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after the first few words, Louise did not listen to 
him, 

“Tf we are going to amount to anything, there 
ought to be fifty of us to deploy all over the 
ma’sh,” he was saying, when Louise clutched his 


sleeve. 

‘*Did you hear that?” 

The man glanced at his companion, and instead 
of replying, he held his lantern up so that he 
could see the girl’s face. 

‘*Mercy on us! are you sick?” he cried ont. 

She was so terribly white, there was such a 


ghastly blueness about her lips, that it was no 
wonder Mr. Barney made this exclamation. 
“Why do you mind me?” she answered, in a 


voice trembling with excitement. ‘Did you not 
hear a call?” 

Without knowing it, Louise kept fast hold of 
the man’s arm, supporting herself by it, her pant- 
ing breath painful to hear. 

**Won’t you shout ?”’ she asked. 

He handed his lantern to Louise, put his 
hands to his mouth, and gave forth such a sound 
that Louise shrank back in amazement. 

‘*The very dead might hear it,” she thought. 

Some one living heard it, evidently—some one 
not far off—for an answering cry came directly, 
and in a woman’s voice. That voice had a strange 
effect upon Louise. Every drop of blood in her 
body seemed to dilate with the joy the hearing 
gave her. Her throat was filled with that bound- 
ing red current, and her breath came still more 
painfully. She was no longer pale, but flushed 
deeply, while her eyes were dilated with the emo- 
tion which had her in its power. To have thought 
her friend was in danger ; to rise suddenly to the 
bliss of knowing she was safe and near—that in 
a moment she would be within the beloved 
arms—was such a transition, that the nervous 
organization, the not strong vital forces, could 
ill bear it. 

Mr. Barney remembered some sudden attacks t« 
which Mrs. Hatch’s daughter had once been sub- 
ject. He looked again at Louise. He was far 
more interested in her than in the unknown per- 
son for whom he was searching. He was fright- 
ened. He put his arm about her to support her, 
for it seemed to him she would fall. 

“Do not keep me!” she said, and stepped for- 
ward to meet a figure at that instant emerging 


from the fox close to them. 


Some inarticulate sound came from Louise. 
The lantern dropped from her hand, and she 
swayed towards the woman who held out her 
arms, and drew the girl closer and yet closer 
within them. 

‘““My sweet!” whispered Mrs. Bancroft, lifting 


the face up that she might see it as much as this 
misty light would allow. *‘You came for me? I 
hope I have not made you anxious. I was thought- 
less. This marsh is like a siren which will woo 
and then ensnare.” 

She was now speaking more lightly, her spirits 
rising rapidly as her fears departed. 

Now she saw, though indistinctly, the face up- 
raised by her hand beneath the chin. 

‘*Hold the light here !” 

Her voice was like a sharp knife cutting the 
dull air. 

Mr. Barney felt as if he himself had been struck 
by a keen blade. He stepped quickly near, and 
lifted his lantern so that its rays fell on the girl's 
face. As he did so, an awestruck look came over 
his own countenance, 

The face of Louise was entirely colorless, but it 
was not because of this that the woman had felt 
a sudden and awful terror contract her heart. 

Louise was looking full in Mrs. Bancroft’s eyes, 
as if in that gaze she could draw strength and life. 
She literally “‘hung” upon those large brown 
eyes, now full of love and anguish. 

3ut” ‘in the moment after she had become fully 
aware of that look, Mrs. Bancroft knew it was 
fading. 

With a heavy motion, Louise lifted her arm and 
put it over the woman’s neck, drawing the dark 
face down nearer. Mrs. Bancroft, as she yielded 
to that motion, saw one faint smile glow in the 
face beneath her own, then smile and life went out, 
as a flame flickers and dies under the breath which 
extinguishes it. 

She was holding a body which every moment 
grew heavier. 

Instead of growing weak, as this demand was 


made upon her strength, Mrs, Bancroft’s arms 


stiffened to adjust themselves to their burden. 
When Mr. Barney said, in the lowest possible 
voice, ‘‘ Let me take her,” she said, swiftly, ‘ No. 
I’ it be possible, I will carry her.” 

There was ro need for the man and the woman 
to ask each other, ‘‘What is this?” They knew 
well that it was death. 

Only for a very few moments could Mrs, Ban- 
croft bear tbe form, slender though it was, She 
walked on slowly, through the rough grass, fol- 
lowing the man with his lantern. 

Then she sank down on one knee, and Mr. 
Barney, who was continually looking back, set his 
lantern on the ground and took the burden from 
his companion. 

‘You will carry the light,” he said, 

As Mrs. Bancroft swung the lantern forward, 
the rays glittered upon something on her hand. 

Without seeming to know what she did, she 
quickly pulled a ring from her finger and flung 
the ornament from her. The man saw it shine 
and fall. He wondered who this stranger was, 
and he conceived a strong and unreasoning dislike 
towards her, 


Why had Louse Hatch loved her so? He did ' 
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not understand, and what he did not understand, 
with true ignorance, he resented. 

As he went on, he was thinking of the meeting 
with the mother. What was in Mrs. Bancroft’s 
mind it would be hard to say; rather, there 
seemed to her nothing but a horrible suffering in 
her whole being. 

She did not even rouse when met Mrs, 
Hatch, who looked at her daughter with that calin- 
ness which is something like suffocation in its 
effects upon one. 

‘*T have feared the end would be like this,” she 
said, after a while, when all the vain efforts at 
restoration had been made. She also felt that 
vague resentment against the lady at first, but the 
pain she knew her daughter's friend was enduring 
softened that emotion. 

* - * * * 1” 


or 


she 


‘* What has happened to Mrs. Bancroft?’ asked 
one acquaintance of another, when they met that 
lady in New York, 

* You notice the change, do you ?” was the re- 
“TI thonght it could not be my fancy. 
She has had some sort of experience ; I can’t im- 
agine what it is. Why dves she not wear that 
ring, that stone with the strange character cut in 
it? She used to have such an attachment for it.” 

* Who can tell? You know she was always a 
creature of strange notions. Mrs. Bancroft was 
an East Indian, wasn’t she ?” 


sponse, 


AN INDIAN CENSUS. 

HE attempt now making to secure an approxi- 
mately correct official count of the Indian 
wards of the nation is the cause of the intere sting 
assemblage represented in the engraving on page 
216. The scene is an agency near Bismarck, Dak., 
and the Missouri River appears in the distance. 
The Indians are Sioux, and most of them wear 
hybrid costumes, in which the concessions to civ- 
ilization can scarcely be regarded as successful, 
from a picturesque point of view. ‘The standing 
figure in the foreground, with one hand resting 
on the table, and wearing a slouch hat and a coat 
evidently intended for some other man, is Chief 
Gall, a stalwart and fine-looking warrior, who 
acted a prominent part in the great Custer fight 
ten years ago, Commissioner Atkins’s scheme for 
assuring a full attendance and an honest count, 
was to invite the Indians to certain festivities, 
held at widely separated agencies of the great 
Sioux reservation on the same day. This was, ap- 
parently, a success, though the figures obtained 

have not as yet been published. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


THE Grant Monument Fund has reached a total 
of $123,709. 

One of the largest stores in Paris claims to have 
sold more than $1,000,000 in gloves to American 
visitors this year, outside of the wholesale orders 
from importers, 

THE October fire record, according to the New 
York Commercial Bulletin, foots up $12,000,000. 
This is 50 per cent. greater than the average Oc- 
tober fire loss for the last ten years. 


COMMERCIAL travelers report almost complete 
stagnation of business in Russia. Merchants are 
giving the smallest orders possible, and then only 
when the immediate delivery of the goods i 
guaranteed. 


CERTAIN Western railroad men have recently 
purchased twenty-eight acres of land on the shore 
of Staten Island, New York harbor, where they 
will build docks and establish stockyards, with 
a view of shipping cattle to England more easily 
and cheaply 

THE Administration’s fences are badly shattered 
in Michigan. Out of two hundred and forty 
Democratic votes cast at Battle Creek, in that 
State, sixty bore the words: * Anti-Cleveland,” 
while still another read: ‘‘Give us a Democrat 
who wears a coonskin cap and woolen socks,” 


A CONVENTION of five hundred delegates of the 
Irish National League of Great Britain, recently 
held at Liverpool, adopted resolutions expressins: 
gratitude to Mr. Gladstone, to America, and to 
Australia, for their generous support, declaring 
continued confidence in Mr, Parnell’s leadership, 
and pledging sapport to the Irish people in resist- 
ing eviction, by organizing a subscription to aid 
the evicted. 

Tue Government of Bulgaria seems to be econo- 
mically carried on. A Prefect gets only $1,200 per 
annum, and a Cabinet Minister only twice as 
much, unless in the case of the Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, who receives #600 extra to pay for 
his entertainment of the various foreign Ministers 
and diplomatic agents. The President of the 
High Court of Appeal receives 1,500 a year, while 
the sum of about $400,000 is devoted to public 
education. Bulgaria has its national bank, which 
is privileged to issue notes, with its headquarters 
at Sofia and branches at Varna, Rustchuk and 
Philippopolis. 


THERE has lately died in Berlin a man named 
Benjamin Moore, who, when alive, was habitually 
so meanly dressed, and otherwise gave the appear- 
ance of great poverty, that the discovery that » 
wae possessed of 150,000 marks (# #37,500) was 
surprise to all the town. The will of the miner, 
however, has created even more astonishment. It 
runs: “Since men have no brains, I leave my 
property to the animals. Let the society for the 
protection of the four-footed buy and maintain all 
the cart-dogs in Berlin, and let every policeman 
giving evidence in a case of cruelty to animals re- 
ceive a mar x." 





DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


NoveMBER 7TH—In Little Falls, N. J., J. Payne 
Lowe, editor and publisher, aged 56 years ; in New 
York, Charles Fradel, pianist, composer, etc. aged 
60 years. November 8th—In Brooklyn, N. 18 ex- 
Cc lity Judge George Thompson, aged 69 vears. No- 
veniber L0th—At Cresson Springs, Pa., Mrs. Marga- 
ret Carnegie, aged 77 years; in Tonquin, Paul 
Bert, French Minister Resident, aged 53 years, 
November 11th—In New York, Sanitary Inspector 
Samuel N. Fisk, aged 48 vears; in Brooklyn, 
N. Y.. William Sherlock, Police Justice, aged 
55 veara; in. Princeton, N. J., the Rev. Dr. A. A. 
Hodge, aged 63 years. November 12th—In Rich- 
mond, Va., General R, D. Lilly, aged 45 years ; in 
Hartford, Conn,, the Rev, Jeremiah Fitzpatrick, 
aged 47 years, 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


THE pansy is Mrs. Cleveland's favorite 
and she 
them. 

HENRY WATTERSON, just returned from Europe, 
has grown to be stont, but he as vivacious 
as ever. 


WapbE Hampron’s health grows better 
grows older, 
little pain. 

Joun R. McLean has invested more than 


$300,000 in Washington real estate in a pericd of 
less than two years. 


flower, 
has the dinner-table daily decorated with 
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as he 
and his old wounds now cause him 


_ Heyry Irvine will come over to play ‘* Faust ” 
in the United States, next year, opening in New 
York in November, 1887. 


RossiGNou, a Paris detective, recently decorated 
by President Grévy, made twelve handred arrests 
of noted criminals during his service of eleven 
years. 

Ex-PREsIDENT Haves was present at the inan- 
guration of General J. B. Gordon as Governor of 
Georgia, which took place at Atlanta on the 9th 
instant. 


FRED. ARCHER, the celebrated English jockey, 
died last week froin pistol-shot wounds, inflicted 
by him during delirium resulting from typhoid 
fever. 

JusticE Woops of the United States Supreme 
Court is en route to Los Angeles, Cal., where he 
hopes to find relief from the lung trouble from 
which he is suffering. 

M. BartuHoup: sailed for France on Saturday 
last, owing to the receipt of intelligence that his 
mother was seriously ill. The face of the statue 
of Liberty Enlightening the World was modeled 
by the sculptor from his mother’s. She is more 
than eighty years old. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to secure the pardon of 
James D. Fish, the former President of the Marine 
Bank, New York, now in Sing Sing Prison, on the 
ground that he is a physical and mental wreck. 
United States District Attorney Walker, who has 
examined the papers in the case, has reported ad- 
versely upon the petition. 


LIEUTENANT HENN and his wife are living 
aboard the cutter Galdtea at her Winger anchor- 
age in Manning's basin, South Brooklyn, as they 
prefer the ‘‘ home ” comfort thus obtained to that 
furnished in the hotels ashore. This happy couple 
always live aboard the yacht whe tev they go. 
Five trained and trusty ‘men. the Nestors of the 
racing crew, are kept in service. 


MoLyYNEvUX ({BELL, who died last week in Albu- 
querque, N. M., was a former New Yorker, and is 


well-remembered in business circles here. Having 
lost a fortune by the decline in real estate, some 
years ago, he went to New Mexico, and at the time 
of his death was extensively interested in coal- 
mining in Gallup. Mr. Bell jeaves a wife and two 
children, who are at Passadena, Cal. 


RoscoE CoNKLING has not forgotten the peculiar 
metaphors of his Senate davs. Thre jatest remark 
credited to him refers to his efforts to impeach 
the testimony of a red-nosed witness who, Mr. 
Conkling thought, had lied while in the witness 
chair. In addressing the jury, Mr. Conkling 
spoke of him thus: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I think I can 
see that witness now—his mouth stretching across 
the wide desolation of his face, a fountain of false- 
hood and a sepulchre of rum.” 


Ir is said that Mr. Carlisie is 30 much incensed 
at the treatment received from his party at the 
late election, that he proposes to leave Kentucky 
and make his home hereafter in Kansas. George 
H. Thobe, the opponent of Mr. Carlisle, will con- 
test his election. He alleges that after the con- 
test, when Mr. Carlisle admitted his defeat, ar- 
rangements were made by which the back counties 
were to increase his vote, and that the returns 
were so ‘‘ doctored,” permission being refused to 
his friends to be present at the official count. 


RaINn-IN-THE-Face, the sub-chief of the Dakota 
Sioux, who was in the battle of the Little Rosebud. 
and was the Indian who shot Custer, has appealed 
to the Indian Bureau to be allowed to attend 
school. He desires to come East and enter Hamp- 
ton Indian School in Virginia. Rain-in-the-Face 
is now about forty years of age, and has always 
been an influential man among the various bands; 


but He has found out that an Indian with some 
education, like Red Cloud, is stronger with the 


young men, of late years, than the ignorant chiefs, 
and therefore desires to go to school. 


THE new delegate from Idaho, F. T. DuBois, 
elected as a Republican by 500 majority over 
Mr. Hailey, Democrat, the present Delegate, was 
formerly United States Marshal of the Territory, 
and as such waged unrelenting war against the 
polygamist Mormons who inhabit Southern Idaho. 
The enforcement of the Edmunds Law there by 
the conviction and punishment of many defiant 
advocates of ‘* plural marrriage ” was due in great 
measure to his energy and courage. His election 
affords a gratifying proof that the polygamists 
have lost the political power which they once ex- 
ercised in the Territory. 


Paut Bert, the French Minister Resident at 
Annam, died in Tonquin on the 10th inst., aged 
fifty-three years, Scientist, scholar and politician, 
he was one of the most remarkable of modern 
Frenchmen. His radicalism was most notorious 
throughout his career, and the clericals were 
shocked. when Gambetta gave the portfolio of 
Public Instruction to their arch-enemy in the 
Ministry of November, 1881. Paul Bert sought to 
remodel the entire Church system; but his offi- 
cial tenure under the short-lived Gambetta Min- 
istry did not enable him to aecomplish this for- 
midable project. In April, 1882, he was elected a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and he is the 
author of a number of well-known scientific works, 


ANOTHER chapter has been added to the Haw- 
thorne-Lowell unpleasantness. Mr, Lowell’s origi- 
nal charge was that Mr. Hawthorne never told him 
that he came to interview him, or gave him any 
reason to infer the purpose of the visit. This 
statement was subsequently reiterated with em- 
phasis. Now Mr. Hawthorne, in a letter iv the 
World, meets this statement with unqualified de- 
nial. There is not a trace of evasion or ambiguity 
in his rejoinder. ‘I explicitly told you,” he af- 
firms, ‘‘what I came for ;” and again, “I said I 
had been sent on to get your views on the subject 
(of English men and things) through conversa- 
tion. You expressed » doubt whether anything 
yon could say would have general interest, to 
which I replied that I did not wish or expect to 
report your private affairs or your opinions on 
your persona friends, but only your views as to 
men. 
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THE OLD CHURCH STAIRS. 


TP’WO centuries of steps, and then 
A field of graves! 

With many a sculptured tale of men 
Lost in the waves. 


You climb and climb, with here and there 
A seat for breath, 

To find amid the loftier air 
A realm of death. 


And thus it is with human life 
Men toil to rise. 

above the strain and strife 
A graveyard lies. 


And lo! 


Two centuries of steps, and then 
Amid the graves, 

A holy house that tells to men 
Of Him that saves. 


O weary men, and women worn, 
That there have found 

And find, bright hints of heavenly morn, 
On earthly ground! 


And so atop the steps of Time, 
If climbed aright, 
Heaven's glad and everlasting chime 
And home of light. 
GEORGE T. CosTER. 


2: KENT S 
Their Follies and Their Fortunes. 
By HENRY T. STANTON, 


Author of “‘ Jacob Brown,”’ ‘* The Moneyless Man,”’ 

** Selt-sacrifice,’’ ‘‘ Fallen,’’ etc. 
CHAPTER XVII. 

AVE you seen Adams?”’—‘‘No, I have 
not ; where is he ?”’—** At Barnum’s, and 
in a fearful condition. He has fever, 

and the physicians think brain fever. Two or 

three of his ribs are broken, and his head badly 
cut—perhaps the skull fractured.” 

‘““How on earth did it happen? 
heard of it.” 

‘Certainly not. He only came in last night 
from Virginia, and ail I can learn from him is 
that he was nearly drowned in some stream down 
about the Clinch Mountains.” 

This conversation occurred in a small reading- 
room at the Eutaw House, Baltimore. It was 
overheard distinctly by George Kent, who, with 
writing material before him, sat in another small 
room adjoining it. He was not where he could 
see either of the persons who spoke, and he recog- 
nized neither of the voices. Without writing an- 
other word, he folded the sheet upon which he 
had commenced a letter, and, placing it in his 
pocket, awaited the rest of the conversation. He 
was the only occupant of the apartment, and the 
two men who talked were the only occupants of 
the one in which they weve. 

He might have risen and passed through the 
reading-room and seen both of them, but he did 
not. The announcement that Adams was there 
and alive stunned him. He Rnew it could only 
mean Gilbert Adams, and he had believed—he 
had hoped that his body was somewhere in the 
Holston River. 

** What was he doing down in that uncivilized 
region ?” 

**T have no idea, unless he was looking for his 
wife, who, they say, abandoned him somewhere 
across the water.” 

** Most likely he abandoned her.” 

‘© Why do you ‘think so?” 

**T don’t know, unless it’s because of his roving 
disposition and love of cards, I don’t think he 
could remain long with any woman.” 

**But this was a very beautiful and a very rich 
woman he married. ‘here was no necessity for 
him to gamble.” 

** Did she have her fortune in her own hands ?” 

“Well, I don’t know about that.” 

“Ah,” said the other, ‘* perhaps he spent it 
and had no further use for her.” 

“You do not seem to have a very good opinion 
of him.” 

** Well, Mercer, to tell the truth, I have not. I 
have known men like him, and I judge one by an- 
other. He belongs to a dangerous type—lives too 
much within himself, and, with all the manner 
and appearance of a gentleman, is a scheming, 
unertain fellow.” 

**Pshaw! you don’t know him as I do.” 

‘* Perhaps not, but that’s my private opinion 
just now, and remember it is not publicly ex- 
pressed. I am sorry for his accident, and will go 
to see him.” 

With that. the parties erose and started into 
the public 100m. 

George Kent also arose, and, as they passed out, 
obtained a fair view of the faces of both. Mercer 
he knew more by Laura’s description than from 
having seen him once at Rome. His face was a 
marked and conspicuous one. His companion was 
taller and of a different type. A rather good- 
looking man, not more than thirty-five years of 
age, and carefully dressed in dark clothing. Mer- 
cer wore a light-colored overcoat. They passed 
from the public room to the street, and as they 
did so George went to the office and asked the 
clerk if he knew the two gentlemen who had just 
passed out of the reading-room. There were few 
persons in the hotel at that time, and the clerk 
had seen them. He answered : 

**I know one of them—the taller. 
Morgan.” 

**Does he reside in the city?” 

‘“*No; I think he lives near Bladensburg, down 
by Washington ; but he is here a good deal.” 

“Thank you!” and George turned away to col- 
lect his thoughts and determine what course to 
pursue. He went ont, called a coupé, and told 


1) 


I have not 


His name is 


the driver to take him in any pleasant direction | 


away from the city. 
An hour later he returned, having made up his 


mind to see Morgan and make his acquaintance, 
if possible. 

The opportunity came sooner than he hoped. 
Morgan came in leisureiy at seven o'clock in the 
evening, and, after looking about the public room 
a few moments, went to supper. 

George followed, and obtained a seat at the end 
of a table where Morgan sat, and immediately 
upon his right. The table was spread for four, 
but they were the only occupants, and there were 
few persons in the ordinary. 

‘*Excuse me, sir,” he said, as he took his seat ; 
** but I have followed you to make your acquaint- 
ance.” 

Morgan surveyed him carefully, and inclined 
his head, but said nothing. 

‘My name is Kent. I reside in Virginia, and 
my acquaintance here is limited; but I married 
a Miss Felice from near this city.” 

Morgan’s face brightened a little, 

“A daughter of Mr. John Felice. 
heard of him, but never knew him. 
his son Armstead.” 

This at least was an opening. 

“*T never met Mr. Felice myself: I married in 
Europe, and he died while we were there ; but 
Armstead is now at my house, recovering from a 
long illness.” 

“Yes, I remember; he came home about the 
time of his father’s death, and was then suffering 
from the effects of a gunshot through the lungs.” 

Morgan appeared to be a very agreeable person, 
and George determined to trust him, so he said : 

“IT beg your pardon, but my object in seeking 
your acquaintance is a particular one. It grows 
out of a conversation I heard, accidentally, be- 
tween you and a man named Mercer in the read- 
ing-room this morning. The party of whom you 
spoke married my sister ; and I shall be glad to 
have a private interview with you, either in my 
own or your apartment, at your convenience.” 

‘Certainly, Mr. Kent, in mine, or in yours, 
when we have finished supper. I shall be glad 
to talk with you, thongh I do not see for what 
reason.” 

It was a venture, but George Kent had reached 
a point where to hear something direct of Marie 
no risk would have been too great. He did not 
know anything of the character or occupation of 
Morgan ; but he had heard a plain, honest ex- 
pression of opinion from him to Mercer, and he 
believed he might trust him. 

After supper they went to his room, where 
George thought they would be less likely to have 
other visitors. 

**You were correct, Mr. Morgan, in surmising 
that Gilbert Adams had abandoned his wife. I am 
confident of it. My sister was a mere child when 
the marriage took place. I was not at home, or 
it would not have been. It has been twelve years 
since we saw her, and we have been searching for 
her ever since. Adams or Mercer may probably 
know where she is, and my great anxiety is to find 
her. You seem to know Mercer, and my hope is 
that you will be able to glean from him, or from 
Adams, some point that will lead to her discovery. 
I do not hesitate to ask this of you, because I 
know, from what I heard you say to Mercer, that 
you have no sympathy with such villainy.” 

‘“‘Mr. Kent, I wiil be frank with yon. I am 
what they call a sporting man. Iam part owner 
in gaming establishments in this city and at Wash- 
ington, but I would not betray a confidence like 
this, nor do a dishonorable act. I never touch 
cards myself, and if I thought there was any un- 
fairness in the games played at my places I would 
abandon them without hesitation. You may think 
this strange, ‘for I take it you are not a gamester ; 
but there are many persons engaged in the same 
business who, I believe, try to act as fairly as I. 
Of course you know there are many who do not, 
and th: majority of such places are mere dens for 
robbery. I am aware thaf the occupation is not 
respectable, because the chances are in favor of 
the banker, and the bank generally has more 
money than the player, and can stand a longer 
run of ill luck. I will not dispute that ; I only tell 
this to let you know exactly whol am. If I can 
find from either of these parties anything about 
your sister, you shall know it, and I will spare no 
effort to make the discovery. Mercer, in my opin- 
ion, is quite as bad a man as Adams, but he is not 
so capable of designing or of accomplishing pur- 


I have often 
I have met 


poses. His face is against him, Adams appears 
well. His manners are easy and his general ad- 


dress good. I know him better than I do Mercer, 
for I have known him longer. They both visit my 
place, and there is where I met them. I would not 
trust either. What I said to Mercer this morning 
may go to Adams, but I don’t care— he will be 
too prudent to notice it if he gets well.” 

George listened patiently, and was convinced 
that he had a faithful ally in the man he had 
so venturesomely approached. He then told him 
something more of Adams’s career, and of his 
accident at Mason’s Ford. 

“It’s a pity,” said Morgan, ‘ the devil was not 
drowned,” 

“Perhaps not,” answered George, ‘if it will 
enable me to find my sister.” 

“In that case, I agree with you ; but upon gen- 
eral principles it is better for the world when 
such men are put out of the way.” 

Having accomplished this much, George had 
nothing to do except to wait. One thing was cer- 
tain—the dangerous illness of Adams would pre- 
vent his reappearance at the ford for some time at 
least ; and after remaining a few days, George 
thought he would be able to return home with 
confidence that Adams would not tempt him to 
homicide. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


HE second evening after his interview with 
Morgan, at a late hour, and when he was 
about retiring, a call-boy brought up the card of 
‘** Albert Morgan.” George directed him to show 
| the gentleman up to his room, 


| 
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‘‘T have seen both Adams and Mercer,” he said, 
upon entering. ‘* Adams is past talking, and Mer- 

cer believes he will die, but I don’t know abont 
that—worse cases have been saved. The 
will trephine his head to-night. Mercer, on ac- 
count of Adams’s condition, is a little more com- 
municative. I talked with him last night, and 
again to-night, and he says Adams's wife was left 
at Paros, a small island in the Mediterranean, or 
nearly in the gean Sea, a little southeast of 
Greece ; that Adams claims she left him because 
of something she heard of another marriage. He 
went there afterwards in search of her, but she 
had gone, and Mercer now believes she is in the 
United States. A sailor told him at Liverpool 
that he had gone with her and her boy to New 
Orleans about five years ago. If this be so, you 
should. be able to trace her, and I hope you 
will, Mr. Kent, these fellows are unmitigated 
scoundrels.” 

George answered : ‘‘ No man is more conscious 
of that than I.” He then arose and offered his 
hand to Morgan, and said: ‘“‘Sir, you may be a 
sporting man, a gambler, or whatever else the 
world chooses to call you, but you have served me 
as a gentleman and a friend, and I will not be 
ashamed to call you so.” He was going on to say 
more, but Morgan laughed, and said : 

**Come, come, I know all about how you feel. I 
have done nothing that any decent person would 
not have done, if he could. It has cost me neither 
tronble nor money, and the little I have learned 
it has given me pleasure to tell you. If I hear 
more you shall know it.” 

“But I am going home to-morrow, and I shall 
have to ask the further favor that you will write 
me if you learn anything additional.” 

“Of course I will, with pleasure ;” and after 
they had exchanged addresses, Morgan took his 
departure. 

The next 
home. 

It will be remembered Marie left the Kent place 
Sunday afternoon. The arrangements made with 
William, after they reached Millville, was, that 
she would break up housekeeping on Saturday, by 
giving the whole establishment to Jenny, and go 
back with him that evening. It was thought that 
George would certainly be at -~home by that time; 
and he would have been, but for the delay occa- 
sioned by the incident at the Eutaw House. 

Marie bade good by to her scholars, and called 
all the people who had been kind to her, saying 
she would find a home at Mr. George Kent's, and 
that she would come often to see them. She did 
not disclose her relationship to the Kents at that 
time. fearing that George might hear it before he 
reached home, and Laura and all be robbed of the 
pleasure of surprising him. It had rained a little 
on Thursday and Friday, and the light dust that 
accumulates in mountain roads was allayed. The 
sandy places in the créek and river bottoms were 
beaten down, and the horses moved easily over 
them. William Kent was a fine horseman, and 
it seemed to Marie that day that he rode like a 
king. Indeed, he felt like a king with a queen 
beside him. They had passed Mason's house and 
Mason’s Ford, and were just in front of John 
Hawkins’s cabin, when Jake made his appear- 
ance again. 

**T say, Mr. Kent, ef I h’ain’t found Anderson’s 
hat [ll be snaked. H’it wuz fuil ov mud, but I 
slashed h’it out, and here’s his name writ in h’it.” 

There was no avoiding him. Marie’s horse had 
gone on a few paces and stopped, but Gilbert, 
with the curiosity of a boy, reined up beside him. 
William reached over and took the hat from Jake's 
hands, and holding it too high fdr Gilbert to see, 
read in plain letters the full name, Gilbert Adams. 
He knew Jake could not read, so he replied : 

“Yes, so it is—George Anderson.” 

“Let me see it, Cousin Will,” said Gilbert. 

It was-a dangerous point, but he passed it suc- 
cessfully. He held the hat out so Gilbert could 
see its shape, but hid the interior and said, ‘* You 
must not touch it—-your hands will be soiled.” 
He wore gloves, and Gilbert’s hands were bare. 
Then he handed the hat back to Jake, and told him 
to take it home and keep it there until it was in- 
quired for, Then he made up his mind to come 
the next day and cut the name out of it. 

“T h’ain’t seed nothin’ of them saddle- bags 
yit ; hev you?” 

‘* Nothing, since I saw you, Jake.” 

“Ts you an’ the schoolmarm goin’ to git mar- 
rit ?” Jake asked as he rode off. William appeared 
not to hear it. ‘* Kase,” added Jake, ‘‘ Mr. Mason 
sed h’it looked that way.” William’s face paled, 
but he said, ‘‘ Good-by, Jake,” and rode on. The 
blood ran to the roots of Marie’s hair. The past 
came back to her, as it had done many a time 
in the twelve years. Her face was turned from 
hit, and for a moment the silence was painful. 

Gilbert broke it. 

**Cousin Will, was Mr. Anderson married ?” 

This scarcely improved the situation, but he 
answered : 

‘*He may have been. I did not know Mr. An- 
derson. He was not drowned.” 

“Hello, young Phoenix!” came just in the nick 
of time from Armstead, who had ridden down to 
meet them. ‘I knew you would be lonesome in 
this crowd, so I came to escort vou.” Then shak- 
ing hands with Marie and William, he said to the 
former, ‘**I have found a rare bit of florescence— 
a blossom with segregated sepals, curious calyx 
and pinnated petals—you must examine it.” 

“I certainly shall take pleasure in doing so,’ 
replied Marie, and the awkwardness was over. 

William said to himself : 

**Armstead is a blessing, and Jake is a curse.” 

Laura and little Marie were outside the wicket 
waiting for them, and greeted them joyously as 
they came up. 

"Welcome, welcome home, Marie!” she ex- 
claimed, and then: ‘‘George has not yet come, 
but he will be here soon,” 

A little later the wagon arrived with all the bag- 


surgeons 


morning George was on his way 


‘time, 
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not a great deal, but the clothing of cach was neat 
trunk would 


gage that Marie and her son possessed. was 
and becoming. One moderately large 
have held it all. 
and Gilbert to his. 
the gentle hand and kind heart of Laura were 
apparent. There were flowers upon the toilet- 
tables, freshly cut and fragrant, white tlowing 
curtains, well-selected books and current maga- 
zines, and, what pleased Gilbert most, a 
opera-glass, with which he could bring the mount- 
ains close np tohim. It was a great change from 
their modest little home in Millville, and what 
made it most agreeable was the knowledge of a 
supervising love and tenderness around them. In 
all her life, except with her mother and Madame 
Jouvet, she had known no gentle companionship 
in her own sex, and the opening of this close 
relation with Laura the beginning of an 
era of joy. 

The return of George was looked for hourly. 
It was nothing unusual for him to exceed the 
time estimated for his stay, but it seldom extended 
beyond a few days, and no apprehension was felt 
concerning him. Now that Marie and her boy 
were established in the house, all of them became 
anxious for his coming, and Laura grew expectant 
and nervous, even before one night had passed. 

(To be 


Marie was shown to her room, 


They adjoin d, and in each 


large 


was 


continued.) 





HONDURAS AND ITS PRODUCTS. 
OUR TRADE WITH THE REPUBLIC. 


MERICAN citizens have a monopoly on the 

vast fruit, fiber, nut and mahogany trade of 
Spanish Honduras. This trade employs numerous 
ocean steamships and nearly all of the native la- 
borers. The beginning of these industries was in 
1878. At that time 8S. J. O’Teri, of New Orleans, 
started the small steamer S. B. Ward, and the 
Macheca Bros., of the same city, the steamer Wan- 
derer, commanded by Captain Leitch, between the 
north coast of Honduras and the port mentioned. 
Previous to that year, Captain Leitch had been 
running a sailing-vessel to the Central American 
coast, and had induced the Honduraneans to plant 
fruit, so that in 1878 steamers were necessary for 
transportation. There are now eleven 
engaged in the fruit trade, and three more are in 
process of construction. These make semi-monthly 
trips, with an average each of 800 tonnage, or 
212.000 tons of fruit annually. In 1883 the Hon- 
duras Timber Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
obtained a concession from President Luis Bogran 
of 10,000 mahogany-trees, with permission to ex- 
port and import free of duty whatever concerned 
its business, and with the right to buy additional 
trees from private parties. This company de- 
voted two years to exploration of the country 
and marking accessible trees. Two years ago it 
began shipment, and so far has brought into 
this country 2,000,000 feet. 

Mahogany is now the most important timber in 
naval construction, where it is used largely for 
planking. Cannon-balls go through it without 
splintering or splitting the wood. The best timber 
is shipped to England, and the cheaper qualities 
come to the United States for the manufacture 
of furniture and for interior finish. Nearly all 
sleeping and drawing-room coaches are finished 
with it, 

Americans are taking from Honduras, and ship-* 
ping them everywhere, the best fruits and woods 
of the world. A glance at these products will cer- 
tainly surprise the best informed of people. All of 
our cigar-boxes are made from the Spanish cedars 
of Honduras. This wood is suceptible of a.beauti-" 
ful polish, and is much in use for interior finish, 
It very nearly resembles mahogany, and ‘is, per- 
haps, the only wood which will not impregnate 
cigars with its odor. Hard satin-wood grows plen- 
tifully, and is one of the principal building tim- 
bers of Honduras. It is yellowish in cast, and 
makes a beautiful hard surface. The tamarind 
compares very closely with mahogany, except 
that it is very hard and curly. It is used for 
panel and veneer work. The sapodilla is a very 
hard, close-grained red-wood, durable and strong. 
A large percentage of our hubs are made from it. 
The zebra-wood will be found in our pockets and 
on the country table in form of knife-handles, It 
resembles rosewood, It is lighter than the South 
American variety, and very fine. It is also used 
for veneer work and all kinds of rosewood veneer- 
ing. The lignum vite,which is also used for knife- 
handles, ete., is quite well known, The cabbage- 
palms are found in our most beautiful canes, and 
are likely to form the brush-backs of the future. 
Twenty or thirty other varieties of wood exist 
there, more or less in use. The pine found in the 
mountains is too hard and pitchy for any use 
cxcept as timber. 

The mahogany-trees are hunted in the Fall 
months. The laborers are hired about Christmas 
During the rainy season, the logs are 
floated down the river to the steamships on the 
coast and loaded. The trucking is done with 
large two-wheel trucks, with seven to ten foot 
wheels, drawn by five and eight yoke of oxen. 
The labor is all done by task. Every man is given 
a task of so many logs to fail, to square, or so 
many truck-paths to make, etc. The men are di- 
vided into gaps of twelve and fifteen, under a 
foreman, who’ es that each one performs his 
task. This system works so admirably that it 
might well be adopted in this country, Laborers 
are paid from #9 to $15 per month, with rations. 
Their rations consist of four pounds of pork and 
seven quarts of flour weekly; or, if preferred, fifty 
plantains and six pounds of beef. The foremen 
get extra rations and coffee and sugar. The cattle- 
drivers are allowed moccasins, but the rest go 
barefooted. The mahogany is generally found in 
the valleys, along the small streams, up the moun- 
tains. The convenient supply is very limited, 
and will soon be exhausted. When Colonel P. 
Donan gets his railways through the country, an 
additional supply will become accessible. The 
trees produce from 1,000 to 10,000 feet of lumber 
each. They average from forty to eighty feet in 
height and from two to eight feet in diameter. 
The water supply in Spanish Honduras is always 
certain. The streams are large, and the country 
is not subject to drought, like British Honduras 
and other Central American States, 

New Orleans consumes all the plantains shipped 
from Honduras, This wonderful fruit contains 
all the uutritive elements of wheat, and quite sn 
amount of sacchariae matter. It makes a delicious 


article of food, whether fried, boiled or roasted. 
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It resembles the banana in color and appearance, 
but is one-third larger in size. The plantain, with 
dried beef, forms almost exclusively the diet 
the Hopduraneans, particularly the Indians, Some 
oranges are raised, superior to all others, 

For bananas, the land is first cleared by cutting 
down the brush and large trees, and burning the 
land over. After clearing, the suckers are planted 
in squares, twenty feet apart. Each sucker pro- 
duces a bunch of fruit inside of ten months. The 
suckers are cut down and the fruit gathered. 
Meanwhile, new shoots epring from the original 
plant, five or six of which are left in each hill, so 
that in about two years a continuous crop is gath- 
ered of 300 to 400 bunches to the acre. The ba- 
nanas are cut when about two-thirds ripe. After 
reaching onr market the fruit is ripened in dark 
rooms. It has a richer flavor when ripened in this 
way. Owing to the saccharine matter retained in 
the stock or limb on which the bananas grow, the 
fruit absorbs the Banana farms 
vary in size from one to two hundred acres, 

Cocoannt-trees are planted along the coast just 
back cf the wash of the waves. They will not pro- 
duce more than one-fourth of a mile from the 
coast. Two nuts are planted together with the 
eyes down. As they grow they spread out and 
adapt themselves to the space of about twenty-five 
five feet apart The trees produce in five vears. 
Orchards cover a large space, being often twenty 
miles long by one-fourth wide. Trees will produce 
for sixty years, and drop from 150 to 500 nuts each 
er year; so that each tree lives to drop from 


juice at its leisure. 


2,000 to 12,000. A tree usualiy drops one nut 
per day. ‘The puts ripen perpetually, but the 
vield is best during the four Summer months, 


The part played by the monkey in picking cocoa- 
nuts is a myth. The natives do the work, husk 
the nuts and shipthem. The husk or fibre is an 
important article of commerce. {t is made into 
matting, and for that purpose alone large quanti- 
ties of nuts are shipped to England, The fibre has 
been wasted in this country up this time, but a 
concern has taken hold of a new invention to 
utilize it, This invention is intended also to strip 
and separate the fibres of the banana and pita. 

Oranges, limes and Jemons produce in four 
years ; the cocoa- tree, from which all of our 
chocolate 1s made, in the same time. There are 
also numbers of delicious fruits not shipped be- 
cause they are too delicate. The pineapple here 
grows to a large size. 

The great defense of this trade in Honduras is 
Fort Omoa, It was built three hundred and eighty 
years ago, during Cortez’s time. It tive 
acres of ground. Its walls are thirty feet thick, 





covers 


It is located near Pucrto Cortez, and is said to 
have cost $25.000,000—a sum for which Hondu- 
ras would gladly sell herself. Around its buse are 
some old bronze cannons of enormous siz Lead- 


ing to San Pedro is the old Cortezian road, forty 
miles long, the paving of which is still in a fine 
state of preservation. Wm. Hosea BALuLov. 


PRi‘ NT CLEVELAND AT HARVARD. 


\ ONDAY, the Sth instant, the third and 
| culminating day of tle jubilee celebra- 
tion commemorating the two hundred and fiftieth 
birthday of Harvard College. President Cleve- 
land, accompanied by Secretaries Bayard and La- 
mar and Colonel Lan ont, arrived in Boston early 
in the morning. Mr.. Cleveland had preceded 
them, on Saturday, 

The Presidential party was met at the Lincoln 


ID! 


Wi 


Street Station by Gover: »9r Robinson, and pro- 
ceeded to the Vendome Hotel for breakfast. At 


8:45 they started in carriages for Cambridge, 
corted by a detachment of National Lancers, and 
receiving the greetings of throngs of people in 
every street through which they passed. The 
college and grounds wore festive decorations. 
The graduates of the early classes of Harvard, be- 
ginning with 1811, which furnishes the oldest of 
the living Alumni, were marshaled by Colonel 
Henry Lee. The Harvard men waved their hats, 
and gave the college slogan, the traditional nine 
*’rahs !” with tremendous enthusiasm. The Pre- 
sident’s salnte of twenty-one guns was given by 
a battery stationed on the Common, and Presi- 
dent Eliot grasped the hand of the distinguished 
guest of the day amidst a storm of cheers, A 
procession, consisting of over 2,000 and 
guests of Harvard, now formed, and entered the 
Sanders Theatre, The assemblage of official and 
literary guests here included many of the great- 
est names in the nation’s citizenshi Most 
of the higher institutions of learning in this 
country, and several of Great Britain, were repre- 
sented by their presidents or by delegates. Mrs, 
Cleveland occupied a seat in the balcony, and was 
the recipient of flattering attentions. The literary 
exercises, Which included the oration of the day 
by James Russell Lowell, the delivery of a poem 
by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, and the conferring 
of degrees by President Eliot, have been reported 
in detail by the newspapers. They were con- 
cluded about three o'clock, when the procession 
was re-formed, and filed into Memorial Hall for 
dinner. The festivities and toasts here, presided 
over by Judge Devens, were inspiring, and Mrs, 
Cleveland got another rousing Harvard reception. 

President Eliot, in his introductory remarks, 
spoke of Mr. Cleveland's honorable public record, 
and Governor Robinson, in his vigorous and manly 
way, paid his tribute of respect to the ‘clear, able 
and worthy Chief Magistrate of the Nation.” Mr. 
Cleveland said : 

**Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN: I find myself 
to-day in a company to which I am much unused, 
and when I see the Alumni of the oldest college in 
the land-surrounding, in their right of sonship, the 
maternal board at which Iam but an invited guest, 
the reflection that for me there exists no Alma 
Mater gives rise to a feeling of regret, which is 
kindly tempered only by the cordiality of your wel- 
come and your reassuring kindness. If the fact is 
recalled that only twelve of my twenty-one prede- 
cessors in office had the advantage Of a collegiate 
or university education, a proof is presented of the 
democratic sense of our people, rather tham an ar- 
gument against the supreme value of the best and 
most liberal education in high public positions, 
There certainly can be no sufficient reason for any 
space or distance between the walks of the most 
classical education and the way that leads to a 
political place, Any disinclination on the part of 
the most learned and cultured of our citizens to 
mingle in public affairs, and the consequent aban- 
donment of political activity to those who have but 
little regard for student and scholar, are not favor- 
able conditions under a Government such as ours, 
and if they have existed to a damaging extent, very 
recent events appear to indicate that the education 
and conservatism of the land are to be hereafter 
more plainly heard in the expression of popular 
will. Surely the splendid destiny which awaits a 
patriotic effort in behalf of our country will be 
sooner reached if the best of our thinkers and edu- 
cated men shall deem it a solemn duty of citizen 
ship to actively and practically engage in political 
affairs, and if the force and power of their thought 
and learning shall ¢e, willingly or unwillingly, ac- 
knowledged in party management.’ 


es- 
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“The people of the United States have one and 
all a sacred mission to perform, and your President, 
not more surely than every other citizen who loves 
his country, must assume part of the responsibility 
of the demonstration to the world of the success of 
popular government. No man can hide his talent 
in a napkin and the condemnation which 
his slothfulness deserves, nor evade the stern sen 
tence which his faithlessness invites. Be assured, 
my friends, that the privileges of this day, so full of 
improvement, and the enjoyments of this hour, so 
full of pleasure and cheerful encouragements, will 
never be forgotten; and in parting with you now 
Jet me express my earnest hope that Harvard's 
Alumni may always honor the venerable institution 
which has honored them, and that no man who for 
gets and neglects his duty to American citizenship 
will find his Alma Mater here.” 


concluded as follows : 


t scape 


The speeches were many, and lasted until quite 
late in the afternoon. The formal exercises of the 
celebration ended here, but several events of a 
social and popular nature followed. The under- 
graduates organized a grand costume torchlight 
procession at Cambridge, in the evening. There 
were about a thousand men in line, and they car- 
ried many amusing trausparencies. The proces- 
sion passed through the principal streets and the 

ge grounds, the effect there being magnifi- 
cent. Holmes Field was reached soon after nine 
o'clock, and the display of fireworks began imme- 
diately afterwards. The grounds were illuminated 
with beautiful red, green and silver-colored fires, 
which were followed by flights of rockets, and 
discharges of mines, batteries, bombs and the 
like. The grand feature of the evening was the 
last piece, which was a design of the statue of 
John Harvard, in bronze-colored fires, This stood 
within a temple and lofty arch upon which there 
was a globe. The columns of the temple were 
decorated with foliage and flowers, and in a 
prominent place appeared the words of the col- 
lege motto, ** Vigescat atque Valeat Insignis Alma 
Mater.” 

At the municipal reception in Faneuil Hall, 
early in the evening, President Cleveland shook 
hands with all comers for an hour. Another re- 
ception was held at the Vendome from half-past 
eight until ten. The President, Mrs. Cleveland 
and the Cabinet officers left Boston by the half- 
past eleven train, made a brief stop in New York 
the 


college 





on Tuesday morning, taking breakfast at 
Victoria Hotel, and arrived in Washington at 
4 p.m. Previous to his departure from Boston, 


President Cleveland expressed himself to Mayor 
O’Brien ‘as exceedingly well pleased with his 
reception by the people of Boston.” A count 
showed that 9.300 persons passed before the Presi- 
dent and Mrs, Cleveland at the reception in the 
evening. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Sim ReGrnatp Hanson, Lord Mayor or Lonpon, 


Sir Reginald Hanson, the new Lord Mayor of 
London, was duly installed on Tuesday of last 
week, with the customary pageant and banquet. 
Much apprehension had been felt on account of a 
threatened socialistic disturbance on Lord Mayor's 
Day ; but beyond the dispersal of a marching mob 
of 800 men by the police, and the hooting of the 
Lord Mayor’s procession by gangs of roughs, 
there were no scenes of violence. The Socialists, 
however, held a vast meeting in Trafalgar Square, 
where speeches were made, resolutions passed, 
and red flags waved at the base of the Nelson 
Monument, notwithstanding the fact that such a 
meeting had been expressly prohibited. The 
Life Guards were drawn up across Whitechapel, 
shutting out the East End Socialists ; and many 
shops along the line of the procession were closed 
and barricaded. At the Guildhall banquet in the 
evening, Lord Salisbury said in his speech that 
England was prepared to act with the other Powers 
to maintain the liberty of Bulgaria. The new 
Lord Mayor is the son of the late Mr. 8. Hanson, 
and his family have been connected with the 
Ward of Billingsgate for 144 years, He was born 
May 31st, 1840, and was educated at Rugby, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. After a visit to Aus- 
tralia he entered his father’s business as a fruit- 
dealer, and at the beginning of the Volunteer 
movement he joined the London Rifle Brigade 
with twenty-five of his clerks. In this corps he 
remained till 1880. Sir Reginald has been Alder- 
man of Billingsyate since 1880, was Sheriff of 
London and Middlesex in 1881-2, and is honorary 
Colonel of the Fourth Battalion Royal Fusiliers 
(City of London Militia), in which his secon 
son is junior lieutenant, his elder being an officer 
in the Fourth Battalion Oxfordshire Light In- 
fantry. He was knighted, with his colleague, 
when the Queen visited Epping Forest. He is in 
politics a Conservative. 

RussiAN Metuops In BuLGArIA—THE NEW 

PRINCE. 

The two sketches depicting the tumultuous 

scenes in Sofia during the recent elections may be 


regarded as illustrative of the methods of the 
Russian agents there. One shows the hired 


assailants falling back in confusion before the 
determined stand of the townspeople, backed by a 
body of the police. From the polling-booth the 
peasants fled back discomtited to the Russian 
Agency, where they found shelter in the court- 
yard, and were supplied, not only with wine and 
spirits, but with sticks and stones to replace the 
weapons they had left on the battlefield. In view 
of the preparations made to receive them, they 
prudently abstained from venturing out again 
into the open, and preferred to throw their mis- 
siles into the angry crowd outside from the safe 
shelter of the precincts of the Agency. Another 
sketch shows the moment when, after an inflam- 
matory speech from M. Nekliudoff, whose tall hat 
is conspicuous in the centre of the crowd of sheep- 
skin jackets, the peasants made way for reinforce- 
ments in the shape of Montenegrin bravos, one of 
whom is seen discharging his revolver through the 
railing of the courtyard at the crowd outside. As 


‘was remarked at the time by one of the diplomat- 


ists who witnessed these occurrences, the Russian 
Agency afpeared to have been turned for the 
nonce into a~len of brigands. The attempts of 
Russian partisans? incite risings at Bourgas, 
Slivna, and other towns; have failed, the chief 
plotters being arrested, The Héuranjé, in session 
at Tirnova, on the 10th inst., elected Prince Wal- 
demar, the third son of the King of Denmaru;88 
snecessor to Prince Alexander on the throne of 
Bulgaria. Prince Waldemar (or Valdemar), whose 
portrait we give, is the youngest of the six chil- 
dren of Christian IX,, King of Denmark. He was 
born on October 27th, 1858, and occupies a posi- 
tion as first-lieutenant in the Royal Navy of Den- 
mark. Being informed of his selection as the suc- 
cessor of Prince Alexander, he referred the matter 


! to his father, and he, two days later, declined to 
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THe Russian ‘* CoLUMN oF GLORY.” 


On the 24th ult. was dedicated, in St. Peters- 
burg, the ‘* Column of Glory,” a unique monu- 
ment in commemoration of the victories of the 
Russian Army during the Turko-Russian War of 
1877-78, ‘The pedestal is of red-and-gray granite, 
and the column of cast-iron. The column has five 
divisions, in each of which of which are vertical 
niches of diminishing height filled with Turkish 


cannon captured by the Russians. There are 140 
cannon in and around the column. It is crowned 
by the statue of Victory, a female figure with 


wings, holding a wreath in one hand and a palm 
branch in the other. The monument is 105 feet 
high. It is situated in the rear of the Trinity 
Cathedral. 

Srr Repvers Buyer's Irish Misston. 

The main object of the present commission of 
Major-general Sir Redvers Buller in Ireland, act- 
ing in concert with the Resident Magistrates of 
Kerry and of adjacent parts of the neighboring 
counties, is to suppress the organized bands of 
** Moonlighters,” or nocturnal terrorists, who, it is 
charged, visit farmhouses and cottages, threaten- 
ing and often perpetrating outrages, to compel 
people to obey the orders of the Land League, now 
called the National League, as represented by its 
local committees, Sir Redvers is not, evidently, 
aman willing to lend the aid of the armed con- 
stabulary for the unnecessary enforcement of 
harsh legal decrees at the arbitrary caprice of un- 
just landlords. He has lately announced that he 
will require ten days’ notice before any police as- 
sistance is required to carry out an eviction ; and 
it is understood that he will. during the interval, 
make personal inquiry, and that, if he finds it to 
be a hard case, and the tenant really unable to pay 
the rent, he will remonstrate with the landlord 
against proceeding to such extremities. Kerry is 
described as being in the quietest possible con- 
dition. We present a view of Firies, a village in 
Kerry notoriously reputed the headquarters of the 
local Moonlighters, and a sketch of Sir Redvers 
visiting one of the ‘* protection” huts, erected for 
the accommodation of the police. 

A British River EXPEDITION IN Burma#. 

Our engraving, from a sketch by a military 
officer, represents an incident of the recent British 
expedition on the Chindwin River, in Upper Bur- 
mah. On the arrival of the expedition at Mingin, 
the place was occupied without opposition. The 
Woon, or head man, of Mingin, who had afforded 
some protection to members of the Bombay-Bur- 
mah Trading Company at the outbreak of the war, 
and was compelled to make good his escape after- 
wards, had accompanied the British troops, and 
at once began to assume his authority, and cele- 
brated his return with a Po-ay, or Burmese play. 
“The stage arrangements,” writes the correspond- 

| ent, ‘‘ consisted of a shed and an awning of dirty 
cloth rigged up in one corner of the stockade that 
surrounded the house. The performance consisted 
of grotesque dancing, accompanied with not al- 
together bad, but monotonous, music and singing. 
The play began at 8 v.M., and was stopped, by 
special request, at 2 a. M., for we had quite enongh 
of it. Ithink the Burmese were a little offended, 
for this sort of performance is not considered good 
unless it lasts at least twenty-four hours,” 


AMONG THE LONDON 

POOR. 

A Lonpon correspondent of the New York World 
writes : ‘* On all hands it is agreed that never has 
greater distress prevailed in London than at pre- 
sent. It is not only among the unskilled, but the 
suffering extends to the skilled working class, and 
there seems to be no prospect of employment for 
them in the coming Winter. Foremen who have 
been in constant employment in the same firm for 
fifteen and twenty years have been turned off, 
owing to bad times, during the past few weeks. 
By the riverside and in the vicinity of the docks 
the crowds of unemployed are daily growing 
greater. Hunger and want have drixen them al- 
most to desperation. If some steps are not taken 
to relieve the distress the consequences during the 
coming months are likely to be terrible in every 
sense of the word, All the thousands who are now 
sleeping in the open air will be driven to seek 
shelter when the cold weather sets in, and the 
workhouses and charitable institutions which are 
available are totally inadequate in number, The 
Socialist leaders are taking advantage of all this dis- 
tress to press for the adoption of several measures, 
one of which at least is worthy of special mention 
and commendation. It is that one free meal a day 
in the Board schools be granted to all children who 
desire it. It appears from a report published by 
the Telegraph that over 30 per cent. of the children 
who compulsorily attended school last Winter were 
there without having had any food,” 


SUFFERING 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Tue Constitutional Amendment prohibiting con- 
vict labor which was submitted to the voters of 
Illinois at the recent election failed of adoption. 


Tur Massachusetts Snpreme Court, full bench, 
has just decided that the opening of any shop, 
store or warehouse on Sunday is prohibited by the 
State law. 

Mvcu alarm exists in Madrid in consequence of 
reports of a threatened outbreak against the Goy- 
ernment. Extensive military precautions are 
being taken, 

THE strike of the Chicago butchers seems likely 
to fail. The packers have employed new men from 
other points, and many of the old hands have re- 
turned to work upon the ten-hour basis, 


Tue Afghanistan general who was sent to sub- 
due the Ghilzai rebels has accomplished his pur- 
yo8e, and sent to Cabul ten cartloads of heads of 
insurgents killed in battle as a token of the victory 
his force had won. 


Frioops in Italy and the South of France have 
done great damage to property. At Cannes and 
Nice the quays have been swept away, and the 
City of Aix was so badly flooded that travel in the 
streets was impossible, except in boats. In Nimes 

| two parishes were under water, and a third was 


THE civit .S Ae pL inadequate to restore order in 
Burmah, and severe measures Of repression are 
imminent. The Dacoits subject to crue) torture 
all natives who are suspected of loyalty to the 
British. They have also, for the purpose of arous- 
ing hostility to the British, spread false reports 
that the British intend to restore King Theebaw 
to the throne and then leave the country. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue official census of Prussia shows a populs- 
tion of 28,318,458 persons, 

TWENTY-THREE divorces were granted in one 
day last week in one of the Philadelphia courts. 


THE distribution of shad fry, last year, by the 
United States Fish Commission, aggregated over 
90,000,000. 

Tur Supreme Court of Mississippi has affirmed 
the constitutionality of the prohibitory or local- 
option law, 
claims for San 
whites 


Tue San Francisco Bulletin 
Francisco a population of 275,000 
25.000 Chinese. 


and 


Tue Vermont Senate has rejected the Bill which 
was passed by the House conferring the right of 
suffrage on women, 

Tue Labor party in Philadelphia propose to 
enter the forthcoming Mayoralty contest with a 
candidate of their own. 


Tue brewers of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey 
City and Newark have formed a strong pool for 


the purpose of regulating their trade. 

THE expenditures of the United States Consular 
service during the last fiscal year were $900,605, 
being $19,035 in excess of the receipts. 


THE State Railway Council of Germany has for- 
bidden the employment of men in active service 
on the railroads beyond eight hours daily. 


THE proposition to hold a convention to revise 
the Constitution of the State received a majority 
of the votes cast at the late election in New York. 


Ir is now said by Paris journals that cordial 
negotiations are proceeding between England and 
France in the direction of a friendly settlement 
respecting Egypt. 

Tue Congregational Church of Connectient is 
preparing to renew the ineffectual effort made 
before the Legislature of last Winter to prevent 
the running of Sunday trains, 


A RussIAn engineer claims to have discovered 
a process of reducing petroleum to the form of 
crystals, which may be easily and safely trans- 
ported to any distance and then reconverted into 
liquid form, 

TueE Prohibitory vote in New Jersey, at the re- 
cent election, was 19,579; in Ohio it was about 
25,000. In the former State, the third party ticket 
he Ipe d the Democrats, while in the latter it drew 
about equally from both the old parties. 


Tue Empress of Japan has sent an order for 
dresses to a Paris milliner to the amount of $75,000. 
She has authorized the in her court ** so- 
ciety” to adopt the European garb, and has her- 
self appeared on a public occasion in a Parisian 
toilet. 

At the late election in Arkansas 
vote reached a total of 65,000, : 
vote of 75,000. The more ardent 
are in favor of nonrinating a full 
making a fight for control of all 
at the next election. 
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THE first Confederate monnment ever erected 
on the Gettysburg battlefield was placed in posi- 
tion on the 7th mst. It is of Richmond granite, 
and marks the position of the Second Maryland 
Infantry. formerly First Maryland Battalion, in 
the battle of July 2d, 1863. 


THE alleged bribe-givers in connection with the 
Broadway railway steal, *‘Jake”’ Sharp, ‘* Jim” 
Richmond, James Foshay and Thomas B. Kerr, 
were last weck arraigned in the New York Court 
of General Sessions to plead to the indictments 





against them. All pleaded *‘ Not guilty.” !'The 
date of trial was not fixed. 

Tue free kindergarten movement is makings 
progress in this country. Miss Hattie Crocker, 


daughter of the millionaire, maintains a school of 

' this kind from her private purse for 250 children 
in San Francisco, and twenty-two other kinder- 
gartens are supported by subscription in the same 
city. It is also stated that one woman has given 
nearly £1,000,000 for the support of-thesé imstitu- 
tions in Massachusetts. 

Tue Governor of Alabama, in his message to the 
Legislature just convened, calls attention to the 
fact that Alabama devoted more than one-third otf 
all the revenue she received into the State Trea- 
sury to the public schools. He also refers to an in- 
crease in the e of property in the 
last few years of $35,000,000, and that the entire 
collection for the fiscal year just ended has been 
made with the exception of 250 ; a record perhaps 
unparalleled in the financial transactions of any 
State of the Union, 

Tue National Musenm at Washington not 
sufficiently capacious to accommodate the exhibits 
designed for it. Probably a hundred tons of ex- 
hibits from the Centennial Exposition, comprising 
artistic bronzes, tiles, porcelains, and a thousand 
varieties of typical handiwork of foreign countries, 
remain in the original boxes in which they wer 
shipped from Philade Iphia ten years ago. 
gress will be asked to appropriate $250,000 with 
which to begin the construction of a new build- 
ing, to flank the Smithsonian building on the west, 
as the present museum flanks it on the east, 
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In his speech at the opening of the Belgian 
Chambers, last week, King Leopold said that the 
Government would submit Bills to establish be- 
tween the heads of manufactuning firms and 
workmen fresh bonds of uniou in the form of ar- 
bitration and conciliation councils; to reguiate 
labor performed by women and children ; to re- 
press the abuses connected with the payment of 
to facilitate the constrnetion of dwellings 
for workingmen ; to develop sick and provident 
institutions, pensions, and life insurance ; to com- 
bat the ravages of inebriety and immorality, and 
check the adulteration of food. 


wages ; 


reat picture of ** The Farthest North,” 
point reached by Lieutenants 
Lockwood and Brainard, of the Greely Expedi 
tion, has been received at the War Department in 
Washington, It was painted by the artist from 
photographs and sketches, and under the personal 
supervision of Lieutenant (then Sergeant) Brain- 
ard and Major Greely, The picture is of huge 
proportions, being = “ly eight feet high and 
twelve feet long, ar d= -esents Lientenant Lock- 
wood jast as he ** movleted taking his last 
terhit fap la - ot he whol 
Mapatu 4 atitude at teu oclock au Sole Wa 
Brainard stands by taking the time, and th« 
Innuit dog driver and hunter is in the back- 
ground buav with his unruly sledge-dogs, Lock- 
wood is lying at full length on a rubber blanket 
spread on the ice, with his artitieial horizon 
| befar® him, and looking to the northwest. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE FISHING 


RANKS. 
\ TE give on this page a number of views of 
objects of interest in connection with the 
seal and cod fisheries taken during a cruise of the 
Fish Commission steamer Albatross on the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland. The officer who supplies 
the illustrations writes : 

‘The Banks of Newfoundland form a rocky 
submarime plateau, 500 miles long, and 300 miles 
wide, whose eastern and southern borders descend 
steeply to depths of over 1,000 fathoms. On the 
slopes of the banks animal life is very abundant ; 
the 


trawl-nets bringing up quantities of curious | 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


] beautiful fish about seven inches long, belonging 


| to the salmon family—that fill every bay and river, 
| The capelin ‘ strike in’ about the middle of June, 


and are followed by the hungry cod, that devour 


them in myriads; and during this season, which 
lasts five weeks, the inshore fishing is at its best. 
When the capelin disappear, the squid make their 
appearance, and in the Fall the herring, each in 
turn being employed by the fishermen as bait. 


The menhaden used by our fishermen on the 


| Georges and Banks of the Gulf and Maine ar 
; not taken by the cod east of Cape Sable, so our 


] year, when their reproductive instincts are de- 
| 
} 
| 


veloped, and after spawning they move into 
deeper water on the Banks. 

‘The cod spawn in Winter, and their eggs are 
transparent, and having a specific gravity less 
than sea-water, they float on the surface, and are 
hatched in about sixteen days. The male fish in 


spawning swims deeper than the female, and the 


| milt, being very light, floats on the surface and 


schooners are forced to get their supply from | 
the Newfoundlanders, which has given rise to 


the unfortunate bait question which the Tre aty of 


| 


impregnates the eggs. When the codlings are 
six months old, they go into shallow water, where 
they remain until the fourth year. Their powers 
of reproduction are enormous ; a female weigh- 
ing seventy pounds has been known to contain 
7,000,000 eggs. 
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per cent. during the last fifteen years, due largely 
to increased consumption. As we approached 
St. Johns the fog lifted, and three large icebergs, 
several hundred feet high, were in sight. When 
we realize that only one-sixth of their enormous 
bulk is above the water, the story that the harbor 
of St. Johns was closed by one grounding at the 
entrance can be believed. 

**The coast of Newfoundland is iron-bound. 
Dark, frowning cliffs with but little verdure im- 
press the traveler unfavorably, that a glimpse of 
the interior on a bright day will soon dispel. 
The coast line is indented by splendid bays and 
harbors, that of St. Johns being landlocked. Like 
the coast of Maine, these fiords are caused by the 
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SEAL OIL FAATORY 








THE SEAL AND :COD FISHERIES OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 


FROM PHOTOS, BY AN OFFICER OF THE FISH COMMISSION STEAMER ‘“ ALBATROSS,”’ 


finn, crustacea and other invertebrates. It is on 
these slopes that the halibut-fisheries are carried 
on, in depths ranging from 70 to 200 fathoms. | 
**The cold water that flows over these banks is | 
tie natural home of che cod, and swarms with 
living things, diatoms, smal! and large crusta- 
ceans, mollusks and star-fish in profusion, Cod | 
are not migratory in their habits, their move- | 
ments being governed by peg resence or avsence 
of tood. “itey mové ‘iu ‘iarge scnoo.s-.from the 
deeper to the shallower water, following their 
spawning instincts or in search of food. In the 


early Summer the shores of Newfoundland are 
frequented by enormous schools of capelin—a | 


| of the deep-water fish. 


Washington did not satisfactorily settle. The 


| stomachs of many of the cod were filled with 


shells of the Bank clam, Cyrtodaria_ siligua, 
which forms an important article of the food 
They are scooped up by 
the underjaw of the fish and the animal digested, 
when the shells are thrown out by a contraction 
of the stomach muscles. The cod of the Banks 
are larger and finer than those inshore, bringing 
a higher market The tishermen believe 
them to be a different species, but the researches 
of Professor Sars have exploded that opinion, the 
Bank cod being the mature and full-grown fish. 
The young ones remain inshore until their fourth 


aed 
piace, 


| 
| 
| 


“The ‘Bankers” fish with trawl lines, eac: 
having about 1,000 hooks, and the lines are 
underrun and rebaited if the fishing is good. 
The Norwegian method of fishine ‘ith gill nets is | 
not common in this country, although it has been | 
used off our coast with great success. Sometimes 
bait is diff<uit to obtain, and so much time is lost 
running into port and back to the fishing-grounds, 
that the introduction of the Norwegian method 
would benefit the fishermen. 

‘*Codfish form a very important food supply. 
Roman Catholic countries alone spend $2,500,000 


yearly in the purchase of cod taken in North | 


American waters, and the price has risen fifty | 


action of glaciers, and the geology of the Grand 
Banks gives abundant proof that they once formed 
a portion of the mainland. The entrance to St. 
Johns is narrow and flanked by perpendicular 
cliffs over six hundred feet high, with deep water 
close to, These cliffs are of gray slate, capped by 
dark-red sandstone, and not many years ago bat- 
teries rose one above the other in the terraces 
of the rocks, but the garrisons have been re- 
moved, The town of St. Johns, which contains 
about 25,000 inhabitants, straggles along the 
shore and up the hill, presenting a pictureaque 
appearance. The streets follow the sinuosities 
of the harbor, and are irregular and winding, 
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1. A TROPICAL CAMP. 2. A SPANISH FORT, 380 YEARS OLD, AT OMOA. 3. GROUP OF CARIBS, TELA. 4. A MAHOGANY BANK, ULUA RIVER. 5, SvOANUT WALK, 


. TELA AND GRAND RAPIDS, 7. COCOANUT-TREES AND NATIVE HUT, TELA. 


CENTRAL AMERICA.—VIEWS IN HONDURAS—ITS PRODUCTIONS AND ITS PEOPLE. 
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The ground from the water's edge rises with a 
stee p slope to a large piate au covere dad with build- 
Ings, On the south side of the harbor the hills 


spring so abruptly from the water that it was with 
difficulty that a site for the seal-oil factories and 
warehouses was constructed. 

‘The seal-fishery is, next to the cod, 
important industry of Newfoundland, 


the most 
The yo ung 


seals are born on the ice, called ‘whelp ice,’ in 
the Winter, and, as they vield oil of a finer quality 
than the old ones, the sealers start early to kill 





them. They grow so rapidly that in March they 
leave the ice.and take to the water, when they are 
more difficult to capture and require different 
methods. Steamers are fitted out every season to 
hunt the seals, and the returns are sometimes 
enormous, The dangers among the ice are very 
great, but usc hYopesseeses a fascination to those 
engaged in it, The usual method is to strike the 
seal a blow on the nose with the ‘gaff,’ which 
stuns or kills the young ones. The hunter whips 


out lis ‘sculping-knife,” and quickly takes off the 


skin and fat, leaving the carcass. The steam- 
sealer Leopard returned just before our arrival 
with 3,000 seals. The oil-works of St. Johns are 
owned in Scotland, a superintendent being sent 


out to take charge of the factories. 

“In speaking of Newfoundland as a sporting 
country, it is well to mention that not a poison- 
ous insect or reptile is found on the island. This 
great comfort when tramping through thick 
woods and undergrowth to get a cast in a likely 
pool. Good trout-fishing can be had within an 
easy Wa k of St. Johns, and to trip to Holyrood 
by rail and a chaiming drive of twelve miles 
across country to Salmonier will give the sports- 
iman a delightful morning. The trout will aver- 
age more than half a pound, and will take the 
tly greedily. At least one-third of Newfoundland 
is water, and the countless lakes, ponds and brooks 
abound with trout, while in the river good salmon- 
tishing can be had. During the willow- 
grouse, or ptarmigan, curlew, plover and snipe are 
fonnd all over the island in great numbers. In 
spite of the closing of the rivers’ mouths with 
nets and the general lack of protection, good sal- 


Is a 


season 


mon-tishing can be had in the Salmonier River 
within easy reach of the capital. During June, 
July and Angust the climate is perfect, the air 


cool and bracing, and a few miles inland there is 
no fog. This country may be regarded as a 
paradise of sportsmen.” 


FUN, 


Mr. Winp is running for Congress in a Wisconsin 
district. If elected he wiil feel perfectly at home 
from the start.— Philadelphia Reco:d 

WHEN beset with headache, or other pains, use 
SALVATION OIL, the greatest cure on earth for 
pain. 

A monument should be erected to the memory of 
the late Dr. J. W. Bui, discoverer of that wonder- 
ful remedy, Dr. BuLu’s CoucH SYRUP. 


EmpLover: “I don’t see what you are kicking 
about, anyhow’ Employé; * The trouble is right 
here. In good times you bag all the profits, and in 


hard times you sack all the help.”’—Lowel/ Citizen. 


A SOLDIER’S STATEMENT. 


FLEMINGTON, N. J., Oct. 31st, 1885 
Drs. Starkey & PALEeN: 

Dear Sis I am sorry you felt it needful to ask 
** permission ‘to do a thing so obviously right, 
and a thing that Iam myse f doing at every favor- 
able opportunity viz.: state for the benefit of 
other sufferers what ¢ amount Oxygen has done 
for me. 

You certainly and most cheerfully 
qualified per: ys te to use any information con- 
cerning my cas that you have, or that I can give 
you, though I afar se you have about all there is 

What it did for me is so remarkable that it is 
with diffidence I tell the whole truth except where 
Tam well known 

You remember 
during the war, at 


have my un- 


the cause of my trouble is, 


t'e battle of Fredericksburg, a 


minié- ball went crashing throuch my spine rag 
wise, passing, the surgeons said, as close to the 
spinal cord as it could and not severit. I oe imma- 
tion was only |} revented by constant applications 


of ice, at Washington, for a month afterw pies iy By 
spells since, aud sometimes for about a year to- 
gether, the suffering amounted to extreme agony, 
so great that insanity, it seems, must have been the 
result, had I not been quieted with morphine. be- 
fore [ got the Compound Oxygen. The last * pull” 
I had (and I had them at intervals of about two 
years) ended with the use of Compound Oxygen, 
in the Summer of 1882 

The day the Compound Oxygen came I was not 
able to sit up to have my bed made, so sat up in 
bed to inhale, and thought, as I did so, “Sold 
again—this will amount to nothing.” 

However, determined to follow directions, I in- 
haled again in the evening, and, instead Of six 
doses of morphine that evening, as on the last 
evening before, 1 took only one small dose, and 
slept more than usuai, and better. The next night 
took no morphine, and slept good eight hours, and 
‘n less than two weeks walked (on crutches) a 
quarter of a mile at a time. 

Like most of all who get up feeling “‘so good,” 
but whose judg rent is as feeble as the body, I 
would over-do, and get down, but I would get up 
almost as soon. ‘hese downs and ups covered a 
space of perhaps three months, since which time I 
have not been confined to the bed nor house fora 
day; but, of course, an injury so great is a perma- 
nent one: of such a nature is the injury, that at 
times (more likely after a spell of writing) any per 
son standing close to me when I turn my head 
slowly can hear a grating sound similar to that 
produced by rubbing a knife on a whetstone. Of 
course such a mangling and tearing of the nerves 
centring (do they not’) along the spine leaves me 
in a constantly enfeebled condition; but when the 
brain feels strained and the nerves sensitive, a few 
days’ use of the Compound Oxygen brings back 
(has every time so far) an increase of vitality, and 


| breathing? 


that | 


all the health that can be put into a body that has | 


been so harshly hamdled, and much more than you 
doctors encouraged me to hope for when I asked 
your advice concerning it. I regard Compound 
one. as Nature's strong right hand for repairing 
bodily waste and damage. 

REV. J. C. SUNDERLIN 


Fieminaton, N. J., Sept. 20th, 1886 

Dear Sirsa; 1 remain comparatively comfortable. 
The “house I live in” is shattered and torn, and 
as it is impossible to tear the whole house down, I 
have to do the next best thing—viz. : to“ strengthen 
that which remains” as well as 1 can; and my re- 
sort has constantly been, since the first remarkable 
experience with it. to Compound Oxygen. 

In the use of this auxiliary of Nuture there is no 
remarkable shock of any kind given to the system. 

I am now satisfied more than ever that the aB- 
sence Of such sh .« or thrill to the system is just 
precisely wat should be, 

Nature, in all her normal and healthful opera- 
tions, works silently and quietly, and if measured 


Yours truly, 


who would believe in the seeming nonsense of 


( Mass.) Courier, 





| 


by the moment, or perhaps even by the day or | 
. week, would be found almost imperceptible in 
suer progress 

Nf we had not been sustained all our lives by 
breathing the atmosphere which surrounds us, 
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It seems a mere nothing that we 


hale and exhale fifteen or twe.ty times a minute, 

and yet we are dependent upon it for life. We 

could not endure its privation for five minutes; 
and yet that atmosphere can be so contaminated 
and without arresting the attention of one of the 
senses, that it would not support life for twelve 
hours. 

Such are the subtle influences which should be 
thought of by those who have an idea that this 
remedy (Compound Oxygen) is not efficient simply 
because it is tasteless 

How foolish to swallow down the tasteless 
draughts of limpid spring water, but how long 


could life be sustained without that tasteless bev- 
erage ? 

The glorious light of heaven comes to us in a 
quiet way, yet who can compute the actual uplift- 
ing power of the sunlight for one day in our hemi 
sphere? The tons and tons of water and other 
material, ih the form of grains, grasses and fruits, 
actually lifted up from the earth by the quiet influ 
ence of the sun? Just such are the silent influ- 
ences, though mighty forces, v hich are daily busy 
building up our physical structure, the mysterious 
temple which is so beautifu.ly adapted for our 
dwelling-place here a little while. 

In connection with such thoughts IT ean easily 
apprehend, though I muy not fully comprehend, 
any more than I can how the light accomplishes 
all its wonders, how this beautiful but potent vital 


izer of the human body should so efficiently do its 
work. 
It might be interesting to me to know (though 


not more useful) How the Compound Oxygen brings 
me a quiet, restful feeling that induces sleep, and 
puts Nature in a condition where all her forces can 
be employed repairing damages; but though I may 
not know how the sunlight silently lifts and colors 
and improves all Nature—may not know how the 
silent forces of attraction hold all things in their 
places—may not understand ail the laws controlling 
the sabtle operations of vitalization, and so not 
know how this sweet vitalizer and restorer of Na- 
ture (Compound Oxygen) does its work, it is suffi- 
cient for me to know it does. 

There must be the same pitient, restful waiting 
for this that there must be for the natural growth 


of anything else, and then there will be the same 
rejoicing in the blessed realization of healtiful 


happiness. 

I am still as well as could be expected, taking the 
Compound Oxygen when the wheels of life show 
signs of friction, and need to run easier. But =, 
after an interval without it, I begin to take i 
generally sleep a little better the first or se Fed 
night, and it is not like sleep induced by narcotics. 
Without it I have reason to believe I should not 
now be alive. Yours truly, 

J.C. SUNDERLIN. 


To learn “what Compound Oxygen is—its mode 
of action and results,” send your address to Drs. 
STARKEY & Pa en, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and you will receive free by mail a work of 
two hundred pages, giving an interesting state- 
ment in regard to this simple remedy, with a large 
number of cases of cures by its use. 


HOARSENESS, 
IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, AND COUGHS, 


in- } 


All suffering from these complaints will be agree- | 


ably surprised at the immediate relief afforded by 
** Brou ns Bronchial Troches.’ Sold only in bowes, 
Price 25 cents, 


CATARRH CURED, 


A CLERGYMAN, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at Jast found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Dr. LAWRENCE, 212 East 9th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of change. 


song of cage birds and 
Sent for lode. in 
3d St., Phila. 


Brrp MANNA restores the 
keeps them in perfect heaith. 
stamps. Bird Food Co., 400 N 


the world-renowned appe- 


er the whole 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS, 
tizer and invigorator. Used now oy 
civilized world, Try it, but beware of imitations. 
Ask your grocer or me ggist forthe genuine article, 
manufactured by Dr . B. S1EGERT & Sons, 


A LUCKY MAN. 
Mr. Artuur IJ. BARNABY, 
the tickettitumbered 61,968, w hich drew the the see- 
ond capital prize of $25,000 in the last drawing of 
the Louisiana state "Lathe ry Company, held at 
New Orleans, October 12th, is a traveling salesman 
of the Highland Foundry Company of this city, and 
lives with his wife and children in a pleasant little 
cottage in Everett. When found by a Courier re- 
porter. Mr. Barnaby said th . he had_ been for six 
or seven years a regular patron of the Louisana 
Sate Lottery, buying usually a ticket each month, 
and that during this time he had now drawn no 
less than eight prizes. He was therefore not very 
much surprised when he took up an evening paper 
on the Saturday following the drawing, to find that 
his number had again been one of the lucky ones. 
He immediately telegraphed to New Orleans, to be 
sure no mistake had been made by editors or 
printers, and on Monday morning, after a day of 
doubt and anxious waiting, a reply came from Mr. 
M. A. Dauphin, saying the number was correct. A 
few days later the money was delivered to him by 
the Adams Express Company. Mr. Barnaby is a 
young man possessed of much energy and perse- 
verance, and notwithstanding this sudden wind- 
fall, intends to continue in his present busiuess. 
and to work as hard and to practice the same pru- 
dence as heretofore. The $5,000 has already been 
wisely and securely invested, and will ultimately 
be expended in the purchase of a home for himself 
ind family. He is a firm believer in the honesty 
and fairness of the lottery, in proof of which he 
savs he intends to buy a ticket each month in the 
future the same as he has done in the past. “ It is 
. very curious fact,’ said Mr. Barnaby, ‘* that 
within the last four years four different men in the 
stove and furnace business in Boston have each 
drawn a part of a capital prize. First, there was 
Mr. H. N. Hatch, who drew $15,000; then Joe Lyons, 
of City Point, who got $10,000; then Mr. Holmes, of 
East Boston, a young man in a stove store, drew 
only four months ago $15,000; and finally there's 
my $5,000, besides several other smaller amounts 
which I have drawn from time to time.’’— Boston 
Now. 7th. 


Buarr’s Prius.—Great English Gout and Rheum- 
atic Remedy. Oval box, 34; round, 14 Pills. At 
all druggists’. ir 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Winsiow’s Sootuine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all. pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 


Twenty five cents a bottle 





Golda: mnita ie Wh nals 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn. the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the worid. 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 

317 Sixta Avenve, New Youx, 


who held one-fifth of 
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A Fearful Leap 


Into the abyss of poverty, over the 
shortsighted ness, is taken by thousands who might 
become wealthy if they availed themselves of their 
opportunities. Those who write to Hanuierr & Co., 
Portland, Maine, will be informed, free, how they 


can make from $5 to $25 a day and upwards. Some 
have made over $50 in a day. You can do the work 
and live at home, wherever you are located. Both 
sexes: all ages. Allis new. You are started free. 
Capital not needed. Now is the time. Better not 
delay Every worker can secure a snug little 


fortune. 


A TEASPOONFUL OF 





mnilk, or Sugar Water, 
will CUYE | 


Lrmediately! | 
ra 








Any Attack oF Cramps : 


mite Stomach, or 








Thoroughly cleanse the blood, which is the 
fountain of health, by using Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery, and good dige ‘stion, a 
fair skin, buoyant spirits, vital strength, and 
soundness of constitution will be established. 

Golden Medical Discovery cures all humors, 
from the common pimple, blote h, or eruption, 
to the worst Scrofula, or blood-poison. Es- 
pecially has it proven its efficacy in curing 
Salt-rheum or Tetter, Fever-sorcs, 

isease, Scrofulous Sores and Swellings, 
larged Glands, and Eating Ulcers. 

Golden Medical Discovery cures Consump- 
tion (which is Scrofula of ‘the Lungs), by its 
wonderful blood-purifying, invigorating, and 


En- 


Hip-joint | 





nutritive properties. For Weak Lungs, Spit-~ 
ting of Blood, Shortness of Breath, Bronchitis, 
Severe Coughs, Asthma, and kindred affec- 
tions, it is a sovereign remedy. It promptly 
cures the severest Coughs. 

For Torpid Liver, Biliousness, or “ Liver 
Complaint,’’ Dyspepsia, and Indigestion, it is 
an unequalled remedy. Sold by druggists. 


DR. PIERCE’S PFIUETS — Anti- 
Bilious and Caithartic 
25c. a vial. bs Jruegista. 


A Common Enemy. 


Very few of the ills from 
which we suffer are more pain- 
ful, embarrassing and danger- 
ous than those of the kidneys 
and bladder. It is important 
to remember that as we grow 
older we become more and 
more subject to affections of 
the urinary onset. and that 

the majority of both sexes 
who are past fifty have them 
in a more or less recognizable 
form. Take a case—one out of 
multitudes. Mr, John M., Allen, 
a well-known and nee cted 
citizen of Charlotte, N.Y., had 


Suffered from Gravel 


Urination became increasingly 
difficult, until it became almost impossible. Mr. 
Allen came one day into the place of business of 
his friend, Mr. E. D. W. Parsons, 556 Plymouth Ave., 
Roe hester, N. Y., and feebly said: ** Parsons, I am 
about dead with the Gravel.” “ Did you ever try 
Dr. David Kennedy's Favorite Remedy, of Rondout, 
N. Y.?’ “ What’s the use? I've tried ‘all the reme- 
dies prescribed and patented.” Nevertheless Mr. 

’arsons finally iadueced Mr. Allen to give Dr. Ken- 
nedy’s Favorite Remedy a chance. Weeks went by, 
and the friends met once more — Mr. Allen loo 
ing like a man who had been close to the grave 
and been snatehed back. ‘* Mr, Parsons !’’ he ex- 
claimed, Dr. David Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy has 
saved my life. I acknowledge it to be a cure for 
Gravel one, so far as I know, the only cure.”’ All 
druggists, $1; 6 for $5. 
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precipice of ' 





Dr. D. Kennedy’ s Favorite Remedy 
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lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AD INVALIDS. 
Leading Physicians of all schools and 
sections voluntarily testify to its superior 

merit as 


The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 
150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.60, 


EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists—25c., 50c., 
a 


1. 


A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
sent free on application 


Vt. 


cn 


Infants and Invalids,”’ 
WELLS, 


RicHarRpDson & Co., Burlington, 


ONLY FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s Motu AND FRECKLE 
Lotion, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshwo-ms, 


ask your druggist for Pri1ny’s 
COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REM: DY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 





Send for circular. 


\ Brent Goop & Co., 57 Murray St., 
New RS ork. 


SICK HEADACH 


[Pasitivety ¢ Cured 
these Little Pills. 
They alsorelieve Di 








ness, Bad Taste in th 
Mouth, Coated Tongue. 
ain in the Side. a 
hey regulate the 

Is and prevent Const 
tion and Piles. The smallestand easiest to take 
ly one pm Y dose, + inavial, Purely Ve 
etable. Price 25 cents. 5 vials by. mail for$1 


CARTER MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, New York. 


PPS’S 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 












IMPORTANT NEWS FOR LADIES | 


NO MORE WRINKLES, 
B SMALL-POX MARKS. 
} YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


DR. LENGYEL’S PASTA POMPADOUR. 


It is the only iy povmacation in the world WARRANTE and eradicate all 
impurities of ¢ anc as PIMPLES, SALT K HEU M MOI ES, FRECKLES 
Ww ORMS anid SU. NS, and gives the cc on a freshness and translu- 
ecency which Basco be obtained even hy th f arsenic. It re- 
moves WRINKLES and prevents their reappear such removal, and 
vied Complexions speedly resume their pristine freshness under its wonderful 
restorative action. It is unequalled as a beautifier of the HANDS, refining the 
cin, and making it soft, clear and white. PASTA POMPADOUR is not a paint 
or powder, used to cover up and shield the impurities and defects of the skin, but 
a reme ly that naturally heals and perfec ay converts <t ve Same to enviable beauty. 
ent om receipt of Price, $1.00 per hox directions accompany each box 
DR. ro SOMMER & C 0 39 Bond St., New York. 
fr ighest aristocracy. Money refunded unhesitatingly if 










Testimomals 
results not sat 


Mention Tlustrated Newspaper. 


. WEIS 


Mfr. of Mee rec haum Pipes, 


First Prize Medal, Vienna, 
1873. 













Smokers’ Articles, ete. 
wholesale & retail. Re pairing 
done. Circular free, 399 


Bway. N.Y. Factories, 69Walker 
St.. and Vienna, Austria. Sterling 
inieanet mounted Pipes, etc., made in newest designs. 


Batchelor’ s Celebrated Hair Dye. 
ESTABLISHED 1831, 
Best in the wor d. 

Harmiess! Reliable! In. 

staniancoust No disap- 

pointment, no ridiculous 
tints , remedies the il! ef- 
fects of bad dyes; leaves 
the hair sottand beautiful 

Black or Brown, Ex 

planatory eirculars sent 
stpaid in sealed enve- 

| Ae 8, on application, men. 
tioning this paper. Sold 
by all druggists. Applied 
by experts at 


“Batchelor’s Wig Factory, 


2oTast 10thSt., N.Y, City, 


BALES HON wy 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 
A Wonderful Cure tor Coughs and Colds, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Croup and 
Whooping Cough. Banishes Coughs and 
Colds where other remedies have failed. 
Keep in readiness. 8 sizes—25c., 50¢., 
$1. Of all druggists. Beware of 
counterfeits, : 

PIKE'S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in One Minute. 
GE RM AN Cc JORN RE MOV ‘ER kills C orns & Bunions, 


BOKER S BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anp BEST oF ALL 
Stomach Bitters, 


AND a8 Fine a CORDIAL AS EVER MapE. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND FintTs, 


L, FUNKE, Jh., Sole Manuf'r and: Prop's, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





































Crosby’s VWitalized Phosphites 


THE SRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. Cures all Weaknesses and Nervous Derangements, 
Vaod by all Physicians. Davuceists on wY Mair, @1. 56 WEST TWENTY-FIFTH ST., NEW YORK. 








NovemMBER 20, 1886. | 


The First Sign 


Of failing health, whether in the form of 
Night Sweats and Nervousness, or in a 
sense of General Weariness and Loss of 
Appetite, should suggest the use of Ayer’s 


Saursaparilla, This preparation is most 
effective for giving tone and strength 
to the enfeebled system, promoting the 


digestion and assimilation of food, restor- 
ing the nervous forces to their normal 
condition, and for purifying, enriching, 
und vitalizinug the blood. 


Failing Health. 


Ten years ago my health began to fail. 
I was troubled with a distressing Cough, 
Night Sweats, Weakness, and Nervous- 
ness. I tried various remedies prescribed 
by different physicians, but became so 
weak that I could not go up stairs with- 
out stopping to rest. My friends recom- 
mended me to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
which I did, and I am now as healthy and 
strong as ever.—Mrs. E,. L. Williams, 
Alexandria, Minn. 


T have used Avyer’s Sarsaparilla, in my 


family, for Scrofula, and know, if it is 
taken faithfully, that it will thoroughly 
eradicate this terrible disease. I have also 


prescribed it as a tonic, as well as an alter- 
alive, and must say that [ honestly believe 
it to be the best blood medicine ever 
compounded. — W. F. Fowler, D. D. S., 
M. D., Greenville, Tenn. 


Dyspepsia Cured. 

It would be impossible for me to de- 
scribe what [ suttered from Tndigestion 
and Headache up to the time I ~ began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I was under 
the care of various physicians and tried 
a great many kinds of medicines, but 
never obtained more th: in temporary re- 
lief. After taking Aver’s Sarsaparilla for 
a short time, my headache disappeared, 
and my stomach performed its duties more 
perfectly. To-day my health is com- 
pletely restored.— Mary Harley, Spring- 
tield, Mass. 








I have been greatly benefited by the 
prompt use of Avyer’s Sarsaparilla. It 
tones and invigorates thesy stem, regulates 
the action of the digestive and assimilative 
organs, and vitalizes the blood. It is, 
without doubt, the most reliable blood 
purifier yet discovered. — H. D. Johnson, 
383 Atlantic ave. , Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Avers Sarsaparilla, 


Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
six bottles, $5. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. 


Price $1; 
a BIG OFFER. % To introduce them, we will 
VE AWAY 1,000 Self- 
Operating W mieets We hines. If you want 
one, send us a name, P. O. and express of- 
fice at once. THE NATIONAL CO., 28 Dey St., N.Y. 


/ Wye Up 
ns) Lee No 


New York and Chicago. Address, lor Agency, 
R. W. TANSILL & CO., CHICAGO, 





Y, 





FORALL. $30a week and expenses 
WORK? Outfit worth $5 and particulars 
free. P,O.V ICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





NO GENTLEMAN 


who has onceshaved 





NREE SOAP wi 
ever be without it. 
It softens the 
beard, soothes the 
skin. Its lather is 
i heavy and does not 
dry on the face. It 
thas no equal. Al 























Drucgists keep it. 
Avoid Imitations. 
Trial Sample by 


Mail, 12 cts. @ 
Tho J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn, 

Yormorip Wirr1aMs & Bros., Manchester, 1840. 


$250 i 


ing artic les in the world. 
alive PEW e man 


Addre ss JAY BrONSON, 
E WANT You! or woman needing 
profitable employment to represent us in every 
county, Salary $75 per month and expenses, or a 
large commission on sales if prefe erred. Goods staple. 
Every one buys. Outfit and ery. ulars Free, 
STANDAR D SILVERW ARI 3 CO., BOSTON, 


PRIZE 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





Agents wanted. 90 best sell- 
1 sample free. 
Detroit. Mich. 


M ASS. 


Send 6 cts. for postage, and receive 
free a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more money 


description of yourself with 15¢. for com 
plete written pre diction of your future life, 
ete. N. M. GEER, Port Homer, Jefferson | 


County, Ohio. 


L dln ers Ge ntl men fo take 
Bice light work at their homes, 


ANTE 
Ce Sh to 83 a day easily made 


Work sent by mail. Nocanvassing. Steady Em- 
plovment Furnished. Address with stamp CROWN 
E’G. CO., 294 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


~ JENNER, 


obtained. A.W. T. 
PA tN | Srae nt Att'y,W ahington, D.C, 
Charges moderate. Cir’s free. 
are sending it 10,000 can get one, ex- 
sampie CASKETS ot ¥ press paid, by giv- 
our SILVERW naar to ne your postoftice 


express address 




















some Secur new age 
addressing WALLINGFOR “ORD GILV R to. Wallingford,Ct, 
WANTED and f n\ . 











FOR SALE. +i cc at eae 
U N Ast = ELECTRIC AL.dec ) FREE. @& 

7. Magic Lant. Ab 45% 

HARBAC u & 200 ‘S09 Filbert St., Philada., Pa, 


6°! JECES SILVERWARE (:osirirse 


who will teke Ayene or beip make rales, Ad 
RourabuRD SILVER PLAT«& CO., Nortaferd, remo 











right away than anything else i in this | 








| Jarley’s Wax Works, 
| Costumes, Charades and Paper Scenery. 


FRANK L ESLIE'S ILLUS 


WITH $5) 


YOU CAN SECURE A WHOLE, 


Imperial Austrian Goverument Bond. 


' ISSUE OF 1864. 
These bonds are shares in a loan, the interest of 


which is paid out in premiums three times yearly. 
Every bond is entitled to 

THREE DRAWINCS ANNUALLY. 
Until each and every bond is redeemed, with a 
larger or smaller premium. Every bond MUST 


draw one of the following premiums, as there 
are NO BLANKS: 
Premiums, Florins. Florins. | 
3 a 150,000 -— 450,000 
3 a 20,000 _ 60,000 
3 a 10,000 — 30,000 
6 a 5,000 — 30,000 
6 a 2,000 — 12,800 
9 a 1,000 a 9,000 
120 a 400 -- 48,000 
7,750 a 200 - 1,550,000 


Toge os r 7,900 Premiums, amounting to 2,189,000 
Flori ins. The next redemption takes 
place on the 


FIRST OF DECEMBER, 


And every bond bought of us on or before the 
ist of December, until 6 P.M.. is entitled to 
the whole premium that may be drawn thereon on 
that date. 

Out-of-town orders sent in REGistERED LETTERS 
and inclosing $5 will secure one of these bonds for 
the next drawing. Balance payable in monthly 
installments, 

i= 3 orders, circulars, or any other information, 
addre 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING co., 


160 Fulton St., cor. Broadway, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874, 

The above Government Bonds are not to 
be compared with any Lottery whatsoever, as 
lately decided by the Court of Appeals, and do not 
conflict with any of the laws of the United States. 

N. B.—In writing, please state that you saw this 
in FRANK LEsLie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Kestoring color when 
ray, and preventing Dandruff, 
t cleanses the scalp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 
50c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 


HINDERCORNS. 


Thesafest, surest and best cure for Corns, Bunions, &c. 

















STRATED NEWSPA ersadll 





FURS, FURS. FURS, 


The Old Established House of 


F.Booss & Bro., 


449 BROADWAY, 
OFFER FOR THE SEASON THE LARGEST 
MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


AND 


Furs and Fur-lined Garments: 


EVER BEFORE DISPLAYED IN THE CITY. 


F. BOOSS & BRO. make all their own goods. 
Therefore, if you buy direct of the manufacturer, 
you will 


SAVE MONEY. 
Lowest Prices Possible 


WITH WELL-MADE, DURABLE, AND ELEGANT 
GARMENTS. 


Sealskin Paletots, 


$150 and upwards. 


Sealskin Newmarkets, 


$150 and upwards. 


Sealskin Sacques, 


$75 and upwards. 


Sealskin Wraps, 


$75 and upwards. 


Sealskin Visites, 


$75 and upwards. 


Sealskin Jackets, 


$65 and upwards. 
NOVELTIES IN PERSIAN LAMB WALKING- 
JACKETS, WRAPS AND MUFFS. ALSO, A COM- 








Stopsall pain. Ensures comfort tothe feet. Never fails 
to cure. 15 centsat Druggists. Hiscox & Co., N. ¥. 


WHILBUR’S 


PLETE LINE OF SEAL-PLUSH GARMENTS. 


LINED 


a 
mea: 
<C 
i 


Powde hocolate for family uso, 

By no bonne. gg Bo for Dyspeptics 
Require dren. << LE of your dealer, or send {0 stamps 
Jor trialcan. H.O. WILBUR & SONS, Philade!n" is. 


PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS? PLAYS! 

For Reading Clubs, for Amateur Theatricals, Tem- 
perance Plays, Drawing-room Plays, Fairy Plays, 
Ethiopian Plays, Guide’ Books, Speakers, Panto- 
mimes, Tableaux Lights, Magnesium Lights, Colored 
Fire, tsurnt Cork, Theatrical Face Preparations, 
Wigs, Beards, Moustaches, 
New Cata- 


CLOTH COATS, FUR-LINED. 
COLLARS AND GLOVES. 





SLEIGH ROBES. 


NO GARMENTS ARE SOLD UNLESS 





logues sent 


FEE! FREE! FREE! FREE! | F. BOOSS & BRO., 
Containing many novelties, full description and | 
prices. SAMUEL FREv(H 


38 E. t4th St... New Vork, 


-Frink’s Rupture Remedy 


will quickly cure any case of hernia or rupture 
tion and testimonials fr Addr 
0 FRINK, 163 Broadway, New York. 








449 Broadway, 


—AND— 





Explana- 
N. B. AU the Broadw ay cars pass our door. 





our 1 aaY wedi 


STAMPING OUTFIT! 


This Ontfit is the largest, best and cheapest ever offered. It con- 
tains more new and origina] designs than any other, and it is to ae » ob- 
tained only of us, All our patterns are thoroughly made, the outlin 
are clear and distinct, and it is no Save” at all to use it. 

AVE 


iaxe MONEY 


—:—By doi it for your friends. 
y Oma for Stam 1 is guaran = to give satisfaction, 





By doing your own Stampi 
Our: New Ist Le 














and contains all the follow esigns: 
hicken oquet Daisies and Forget-me note for Tidy 
falf W rreath Eastlake Design in Violets, 6 in. 
Willd Rose, 3x3 Branch of Roses and Huds, 12 in. 
1 Tineel Design, 71 Roauet of Fall- blown Pansics, 10 in, high 
nsel Design, 7 in. oquet of Full-blown Pansles, 10 in. 
1 bunch of Fuschias. Crying Bab pr, Tidy, in Outline, » ta 

















1 bunch of Strawberries Alp t,1 - high , wit rig of Fe 

i vine of Forget-me-nots and Daisies out design, Bo. ‘and Girl Skating, 7 inches high 
1 single Daisy and Forget-me-not, 2x2 in. > beautiful Scallop swith Vine, 2)¢ inches wie 

7 nes uet of Daisies and rorget-me-note, ix6 inches Elegant Snowflake desl ns ro Crasy atebwer 
of Batchelor’s Button, 3 l superb vine of Point Ly, Stitches, 1 inches wide 
i ae nal op with pprige. of Lily of the Valle pom lete Design of Cryi Child toe ‘idy, in outline 
i vine of © Datetes | ona ten of Vi os inch eS Wii st rip of Scallops for 8! Infant’s Blanket, &c. 
1 growin, lolets, fee tLambrear na, &c., high, 1 sprig Daisies a Buds, 
1 sprig of Dais 4, “t i nig’ Braidin Patte rm, wide Inew vine of Roses, 2 inches wide 
Isprig of Barborrics, 3 in, high yy hte buds 2 Braiding Patte. us, narrow design 
1 single Rose and Bud, 2x2 in. 1 spray Lille Stehe Valley, 3}4in. | 1 little Butterfl ith closed wings 
1 vine with Scallop, 2M in. wide 1 i opray of Autumn Leaves 1 new scallop with F Forget-me-nots 
1 design, Two Owls on branch © of Leaves, 1% in. wide 1 vine of Roses and Bu 5 inches 
1 sprig of Golden Rod od. 4 in. high H 1 pha Batchelor’s Button 1 Butterfly on spray of Rosebuds 

1 bunch of Roses and Buds, 3x) in. in ecatop for fannel? Skirts ; Butterfl 


with wide open win: 
5 band of Forget- me-mots, 436 fh 


1 cluster of Strawberries, 234x3 in. 
0 Crazy Patchw ork Cosigne 


hold 8 
lseprig of Fgrect-me-nete, 134x2 in. oF holding fae "ids. 7. uo 


i Bey and Girl for Tidy, 7: mi » 8 o 
le 





























ock her ULF 2. Pattern for Tinsel 

Cat 1 Girl for Tidy 1 Eittom, 334 in. hi x 1 iw Butterfly One Stem of Strawberries 
1 Fish Sprig Wheat full-blown Dais' Spray of Leaves design of Child’s Face 
1 Daisy large Anchor ittle Girl, 5 in. h ich 1 Spray of Daisies Sp of Daisies, 4x5in. 
2 Stars small Anchor arge bunch Daisies ull-blown Rose Bane Forget- me- nots 
; Pansy bunch Violets Batchelor’s Butten | 2 small Butterflics Vine of Roses, 2 

Arrow Staff of Music large bunch Pansies Star and Anchor ve of Roses, 24 ** ve 
8 Sparrows Bird, 4x5 inches Wild Rose and Buds Hen and Chickens le Buttercup, 2x2 
1 Buttercup Owl on branch Vine of Flowers, 8 in. Spray Jessamine sprig of Asters, bases ine in. 

Tulip, 5 in, fvin ng Swallow Bird on Branc n. Sprig Buttercu unch of Pansies, 4x5 in. 
little Bird little Butterfly Malf Moon with Face and holding Hat | 1 braiding Vine, 2 in. wide 
i Sprig Pink |2 Vines of Daisies praneh of R n, Pretty Girl's F. braiding Vine, 1% in. wise 
1 Golden Rod | 2 Owlsona branch Bre y of Wheat) 5 Snowflake designs) 1 sprig o papiiox, Sin. hi 
Leprig Violets! 1 Flying Bird, 5in.)8 oaee ‘orget-me-not 1 Odd Fellow design’ 1 Gir irl with Hoop, f tan nidy 











In addition to the above 136 PATTERNS we include Book of Instructions, { Box White Powder, 
§ Box Black Powder, 2 Best Pads, ! Piece Stamped Felt with Needle and Silk to work It, also 


DIFFERENT BOOKS OF FANCY WORK, °i",The Com: 
Artistic Fancy Work, 500 ILLUSTRATIONS 820% of Orne tek HESS 


Fancy Braid Book Knittin and Crochet nd 
Sample Book, with several hi un dred patterns, Teaches also HOW TO STAMP . FELT, &c. Teates the 
Kensington, Plush Ribbon, : and other stitches. Also How to Do Peart se och Painting, 

The terns yoy in this outfit are all useful and desirable for stamping Hatbands, Lamp and Table Mats, my - 
Dorl Towel &c. Plain and concise directions are given for doing Kensington 
and Outline Embroidery. Artistic Needlework, Painting on Silk, Velvet and Satin, China De- 
corating, Darned Lace, Knitted er » Crasy Patchwork, Ma meremne | Crochet, Java Canvas 
Work, Feather Work, Point Russe, © g Stitch. Indian Work, and ae rkish Drape 

Aside from the Spactestion m4 en a Sealant ork.” od Mo NE N 


wit Goods and Dry ey 
BUTT YOU CAN LEARN THE ARTOF THE KENSINGTON. EMBR OIDERY. 





Wi: ITH THE Ou. 


Stamping, and do your own stamping. You can adorn ‘i undr 0! ° 
tiful articles of Kensington Embroidery. You ean teach the art of Ken Embroidery and St: , and 
do embroidery for ounere. Many young ladies who begin business wie ¢ gure broidery tfit are now a avery 
pretty an ae Se "BEAR IN MIND! 4! our orders are fi fa y, ther is no delay in our establish- 
ness in their own hag ment, ca) Serato but of many thousand Stamping Out- 
fits sold by us we have yet to hear df ne dineetietied customer. ERYT. Hin gectere place upon 
goods this Ox "nV EBOOKS, by of o iE Be ree ee Obit, Outi e, in- 
cluding the iy R op for 
mail, rostpalay o any DOKS. 4 y ON OLLAR fee % Get threo of your 

ends to sen¢ 4 with y ‘ou and —~ ps your own OUTFIT FREE Boitank Letter. 


Posta, . itamnee talent 
Bend all orders to 


FRANKLIN NEWS a5 aE era PA. 


SILK DOLMANS & CIRCULARS, 


MINK, ERMINE, AND SIBERIAN SQUIRREL 


GENTLEMEN'S FUR OVERCOATS 


Coachmen’s Capes, Collars, Gloves. 


PRONOUNCED A PERFECT AND GRACEFUL FIT. 


26 Mercer St..near Grand. 





pa. 5 


RIDLEYS 


Grand St, New York. 





THE 


SHOWS RIDLEYS’ 
BUILDING, WHICH IS THE OUTGROWTH FROM 


ABOVE CUT NEW 
A STORE 12% BY 30 FEET IN 1849, THE ES 
TABLISHMENT NOW COVERS THE SPACE OF 
AN ENTIRE BLOCK ON GRAND STREET, WITH 
1809 FEET ON ALLEN AND ORCHARD STS, 
REPRESENTING 


A GRADUAL GROWTH 


IN WHICH THE HABIT OR KNOWLEDGE OF 
SUPPLYING THE DEMANDS OF EACH SEASON 
HAS BEEN ACQUIRED, AND ALTHOUGH To 

’ DAY POSSIBLY LOCATED OUT OF SOME OF THE 
MORE RECENT TRADE-CENTRES, 


THE SAME CLASS 


AND QUALITY OF GOODS CAN BE FOUND AT 


OUR COUNTERS, IN LARGER ASSORTMENTS, 
AND AT PRICES WHICH WILL SHOW A MATE- 
RIAL SAVING OVER THOSE ASKED IN ANY 


OTHER SECTIONS OF THE CITY. > 


FLANNELS. 


GLEASON’S 4-4 MEDICATED SHAKER FLAN- 
NELS, at 40c., 45c. and 50c.; being 10c. and 15c. 
under regular prices a yard. 


4-4C. 8. RED TWILLED FLANNELS, 50c. a yard ; 
regular price, 65c. 

4-4 WHITE SHAKER FLANNELS, at 49c. and 
55c.; worth ‘6c. and 65c. 

F., C., and C. 8. RED, BLUE and GRAY FLAN- 
NELS. at 37léc.; worth 50e 


50-INCH ASTRAKANS, IN ALL SHADES, $2.49 a 
yard. 
54-INCH BOUCLE CLOAKINGS, at $1.75. 
54- INCH BEAVER CLOAKINGS, at $1.25. 
54-INCH PLAID CLOAKINGS, at $2 


HOSIERY. 


100 DOZEN LADIES’ GENUINE “C ” | 49¢ 
BLACK LISLE THREAD HOSE, Ww r T H ° 
HALF-SPLIT SOLES. bs ) A PAIR. 
LADIES’ NORFOLK ‘AND ‘NEW BRUNSWICK 

MERINO VESTS AND PANTS, FULL REGULAR 

MADE, at 79c. the garment. 

LADIES’ FINE CAMEL’S-HAIR VESTS 

PANTS, at 89c, ; elsewhere, $1.10. 


MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 


This Department is now in New Building, 
and is one of the best stocked and finished in 
WOOL SCARLET 


the city. 
MEN'S ALL- SHIRTS, } 
DOUBLE BACK AND FRONT $1. 19 
MEN'S ALL-WOOL FANCY C AMEL’S- if 
HAIR SHIRTS AND DRAWERS... ....) EACH. 
MEN’S ALL- WOOL SCARLET KNIT SHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS, 93c., $1.25 and $1.50. 
FULL LINES NORFOLK and NEW BRUNSWICK 
and CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S UNDERWEAR 
WOOL CASHMERE HALF-HOSE, STRIPED ME 
RINO HALF-HOSE, at 2ic. a pair. 
FULL LINES NECK-WEAR AND SUSPENDERS. 


NOVELTIES 


IN DRESS TRIMMINGS, VELVETS, SILKS, 
PLUSHES, ORNAMENTS, FANCY GOODS, RIB- 
BONS, FEATHERS, ETC. 


CHINA DEPARTMENT, 


This Department has been newly refitted, 
and is stocked with a choice assortment of 
China and Glass Ware, Bric-a-brac, ete., un- 
equaled in variety and lowness of prices. 





AND 











—_—— 


FASHION MAGAZINE, 


WINTER OR HOLIDAY NUMBER NOW READY. 
CONTALNS A CHOICE SELECTION OF ORIGINAL 
SKETCHES, POEMS, ETC., AND AN ILLUSTRAT- 


ED PRICE-LIST OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK, SUB- 
SCRIPTION PRICE, 50 CENTS PER ANNUM; 
SAMPLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


ACCURATELY ATTENDED TO. 


——@———— 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 70 Alien Street, 59 to 65 Orchard Street 
NEW YORK. 


| 





2 SCRE NNN 


a 





224 FRANK LESLIE’S 





| 

| 

hs ae ’ as 
THE PRESIDENTIAL BULL IN THE 





‘NEWSP APER SHOP. 


**We are sorry to find President Cleveland still fretting and worrying over what he supposes to be 
very bad treatment on the part of the Press. It is surely an unfortunate sign when a gentleman invited 
to a dinner at a college drags in his personal annoyance at the conduct of newspapers, and talks more 
wildly than with dignity about ‘the papers which violate eve ry. instinct of American manliness, and in 
ghoulish glee desecrate every sacred relation of priv: ate life. 


Vew York World 


WY. BAKER & C0, Dorchester, Mass. 


1784. 1886. 


Embroidery 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
LINEN FPLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


THIS: EXQUISITE PERFUME CUNGS: 
WITH: REMARHABLE:TENAC/TY: 


‘TO ALL WOVEN FAB 4 
Sarieecaii 


































GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
A cal, costing less than one cent a 
| cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily divested, and 
h admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere. | 


OR AE te MORNE. 
YOUR LUNCS 
OAKS FROM ACORNS. 
CONSUMPTION fom From COLDS !! 


a hea sh is the crackling laugh « 
expectant Death,’ 
“Nature las a remedy for every 
{il that flesh is heir to.’ 
DR, BUCKLAND'S 


‘“‘ PINOS” 


RESIN of PINE NEEDLES 
irs is the great 

LUNC HEALER. 

— Itcures Coughs, Colds, 
% Catarrh, Bronchitis, 


ny . Consumption ‘and all lung 
TRADE MARE. trout 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED! 


The aromatic Resin of the Pine Forests of Germany will heal the 
most hopeless cases, Itis a pleasant remedy and is NATURE'S 
| GIFT TO DISEASED MANKIND. $f per bottle. All Druggists, or 


S. O. E. CO:, 174 Fulton St., New York. 





BARBOUR’S 






FLAX TMREADS. & 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 

—jIN— | 
> Knitting and 

aaa Work. 


cASTORI, 


Mother's 
CO israll Medic hats 


OF a 


Children. 


Physicians recommend Castoria. 


and other Laces. 


the country on Spools and in Balls. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 








pins: To quickly introduce, ’ price only 
wns A. A. TAMMEN, Mineralo st ENVER, COLO. 
Minerai Cabi- 


x "i gat 





Mothers rely upon Castoria. 
Children cry for Castoria. 


egy ol Habit Cured in 10 
Migs ho. pay till cured. 
rd. Bie: phe ns», Lebanon, Ohio, 











s taken Mines in the 


he 
fountains, made into’ beautiful Scart- 
3c., post paid. « 
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“Ohf You use Lundborg’s Edenia, too! 
‘Why, yes. It is quite ‘the thing ;’ and is really a superb perfume.” 


’ ) Edenia, Alpine Violet, 
LUNDBORC’S PERFUMES | waréchal Niel Rose, _ Lily of the Valley. 
LUNDBORC’S RHENISH COLOCNE. 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, send 
your name and address for Price List to the manutacturers, YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay 
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CHOICE FURS. 





An elegant ano specially se- 
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H ats 
| at NG 
lected stock of (Pure London | we 0 £5 Sse 


Dye) Sealskin Dolmans,Sacques | 


and jackets, trimmed or plain. 


Proadvay AS I 9tb él, 


NEW YORK. 


The only perfect s Daituse for {Mother's 
milk. Invaluable in Cho fantum 
and Tsething. A BF 5 for Dys- 
peptics, friont ia ail Wa Convalescents. 
Pomect nutrient in on Be 8 Gisegses. 
Requires no cooking. Our Book, The Care 
and Feeding of Infants, mailed free. 
DOLIBER, GOODALB & CoO., Boston, Mass, 





ICE ano ROLLER * 
SKATES. 


PRINGFIELD »MAS 
Ly OATALQGUE / / FREE 


A RICHLY ILLUSTRATED 
16-page, 64 column 


Matrimonial Paper, 


[ESTABLISHED 1881 .] 
containing nearly 800 ad. 
vertisements of ladies and 
gentlemen wanting corre- 
spondents; only 10 cents. 


_ Address, HEART AND HAND, Chicago, Ill. 
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| N©W YORK BRASS FURNITURE CoO., 








Sleeplessness, aE Dyspeps 
Farciysin Locomotor Ataxia, 
Opium Habit, Headache. 
Drunkenness, Ovarian Neuraigia, 


Neuralgia, ervous Exhaustion 


Neuralcia, 
Sick Headache, Epilepsy. 
Sciatica, 's Dance, &c. 


is is in no sense ATENT MEDICIN Con- 
foingnc Ont jiates or Chiloral. It isa Nerve and | Broin 
orative known. Tiles trated Treatise n 

bap Exhaustion, Opium Habit, a8 , FREE 


$1.00 per Bottle. All Druggists. 
SCcOTC H ‘OATS ESSE NC E €0., 174 Fu Fulton Street, N.Y. : a 


Brass Beds and Children’s Cris 


Clean, Elegant and Durable. The only kind used 
in Europe. 





39 Union Square. 


PRINT YOUROWN CARDS 


S, $3. Circular size, $8. Press for 
hn phe spaper, $44. Type-setting easy; 
printed directions. Send 2 stamps for 
“ea catalogue. _KELSEY &0., : Meriden, Conn. 


by Pecx’s Pat. Improved 

Cusniongp Ear Drums, 

w du 5 Ts CREE distinctly 
Addre. 


Comfortable, ie the Illustrated book & proofs 
or call on F. HISCOX, CSF ates. oT Broadway, N.Y. ft 45 this paper. 
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BG 
JHB well CenY. 
‘ea lsaupuration tale 
SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Suits, Cloaks (> Wraps, 
Dyess Goods, 
Millinery, Underwear, 
Flosiery, Shoes, 
Blankets. 





BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


Third Avc., S8th & GOth Sts. 





